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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 

HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor Francis 

Joseph’s coronation as King of Hungary occurred on Wed- 
nesday, and was marked by a grand reception given by 
Buda-Pesth to its Sovereign. The Emperor-King came in 
on Monday from Vienna, and rode from the railway-station 
to the Palace surrounded by all the nobles of Hungary 
in gala-costume, and was welcomed by the whole population 
with enthusiastic cheers. The festivities lasted three days, 
and the King expressed to deputations from his Parlia- 
ment his gratitude to the advisers who had assisted him 
in reviving the Constitution of Hungary. The gladness of 
the people and the graciousness of the King are creditable to 
the magnanimity and political sense of both. They fought 
and hurt each other more or less for nineteen years, from 
1848 to 1867; but they could not dispense with each other, 
and now they have been reconciled for twenty-five years more. 
The strangest thing in the whole matter is that the reconcilia- 
tion was preceded and produced by terrible defeats from France 
and Prussia, which in no way injured the Emperor-King’s 
authority when be had once yielded, and which now seem 
forgotten on all hands. Francis Joseph must have great 
diplomatic tact, as well as that high Cesarean pride which 
enables him not so much to forgive as to forget resistance. 
“ Austria” as a whole has never, perhaps, been stronger than 
it is now, though, as always in its history, it has to face the 
gravest external dangers. 











The meeting of the German and Russian Emperors, to 
which a certain importance is attached on the Continent, 
came off at Kiel on Tuesday. The Sovereigns met, with a 
great ‘appearance of cordiality, in the harbour on board the 
German yacht ‘ Hohenzollern ;’ and then entered Kiel, where, 
however, the approach of the public was prevented by cordons 
of troops. They dined together in the Castle, and the Czar 
was created a German Admiral, after which, without stopping 
to sleep, Alexander III. returned to Copenhagen. It is not 
believed that any business was transacted, or that the meeting 
will have any result, beyond, possibly, the removal of a certain 
sense of having suffered a slight from the German Emperor’s 
mind. The Russian papers describe the visit as evidence that 
the situation is peaceful, and that is doubtless correct; but 
the situation may alter at any moment. We fancy, from the 
excessive precautions taken at Kiel, that the Czar’s fear of 
assassination, nourished perhaps by an over-zealous police, 
increases as time goes on. It is admitted now that his reason 
for not going to Berlin was his dread, not an unreasonable 
dread, of an explosion under some bridge upon his route. 


The festival at Nancy has been a great success. The 
French President has visited the old capital of Lorraine, has 
received all officials, has reviewed troops, and has been 
addressed by the clergy, the students, and the Municipality ; 
yet no indiscreet ‘word has been uttered. His own speech in 





Bishop speaking like a man under orders, while the former 
was so “ passionately loyal,’ that French clericals are full of 
indignation. The Gallican Episcopate is obviously more 
obedient to the Pope’s authority in politics than the Irish one. 


The House of Commons is evidently in a hurry for the 
Dissolution, and disposed to wind up all preliminary business 
with the greatest rapidity. Mr. Balfour moved on Thursday 
that the whole time of the House be given to the Government, 
and no one seriously opposed the application. He stated at 
the same time that, as the Irish Local Government Bill was 
so much opposed, he had no hope of passing it this Session, 
and it is known that the Irish Education Bill must either 
be withdrawn or passed nearly as it stands. The latter, how- 
ever, is possible, as Irish schodl-teachers are eager for the Bill, 
and are known to have great influence in elections. The Navy 
Estimates were passed on Thursday, and though Mr. Morton 
promised “ discussion on some few matters,” it is believed 
that the remainder will pass so as to allow of the Dissolution 
on or before June 25th. The Members are sick of the sus- 
pense, which involves for all but the fortunate hundred who 
intend to retire, continuous worry, expense, and liability to be 
called on for long speeches. It is not only the work of a 
Member which has increased, but the work of a candidate, 
and that in a greater degree. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very effective speech on Tuesday 
to a social m2eting of the chairmen and secretaries of the 
wards and divisions of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist 
Association, held at the offices of the Association. He spoke 
with the utmost confidence on the victory he looked for in 
Birmingham, and very hopefully of the general prospect 
throughout the country. The great recent improvement in 
the prospect he ascribed partly to the natural effect of the 
immediate approach of the General Election in fixing the 
attention of the country on the main issue between the 
Unionists and their opponents,—namely, the Irish Question,— 
partly to the disclosure of the divisions between the different 
sections of the Irish Party, and the growing evidence that 
Home-rule, as originally conceived and proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone, would bring dissension and not peace to Ireland. 
Again, he thought that the Gladstonians had rather over- 
reached themselves in the bids they had made for popular 
support. Spendthrifts, it is said, are always ready to make 
promises, because they know that they cannot be compelled to 
keep their promises, and the Gladstonian promises had been 
scattered so profusely as to give a general impression of being 
verbal only. Especially Mr. Gladstone had shown himself too 
eager to adapt himself to expectations which at first he had 
distinctly discouraged in relation to legislative interference 
with the hours of labour, writing humbly to the Federation to 
be provided with the facts on which they based their case, and 
when they declined to send him their brief, declaring that he 
had acquainted himself with it, and asking for an interview 
in a manner that suggested his desire to be accommodating, 
after the fashion of the American stump-orator who said: 
“These are my opinions, gentlemen, and if you don’t like 
them, they can be changed.” All this repentant eagerness to 
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meet popular demands half-way, excited more distrust than 
confidence. 


On Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful reply to Lord Rosebery’s 


recent Birmingham speech, we have dwelt enough in another 
column; we may add here that on the Ulster question he 
thought Mr. Gladstone’s mode of speaking of the hardy 
Protestants and Presbyterians of Ulster as if they were a 
mere handful of misguided men, or, at another time, as if 
they were a set of fools and knaves, though they really con- 
stitute nearly a third of the population of Ireland, appeared 
to him a mistake of “incredible stupidity.” These were curses 
which would come home to roost. The Ulster Convention is 
not the maneuvre of men who are, as Sir William Harcourt 
says, “whistling to keep up their courage.” On the contrary, 
it is a political symptom which reminds one more of the 
Convention called in the American Colonies before the Revolu- 
tion, than of any less political event. Yet Lord Rosebery, 
who makes so light of the transfer of Ulster from one 
allegiance to another, was eloquent on the unfairness of 
transferring Heligoland (a little island perhaps three-quarters 
of a mile long, with a population of some two thousand) from 
one allegiance to another without the Heligolanders’ own 
consent. Mr. Chamberlain is right ;—Lord Rosebery is clearly 
one of those who strain at a gnat while they swallow a 
camel. 





Lord Rosebery delivered a formal reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Birmingham speech at Sutton on Thursday, in a meeting 
held to promote the candidature of Mr. Brassey for the Epsom 
Division of Surrey. (We suppose that he has no chance of 
success.) He spoke of the great irritability of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech. There were some portions of that speech that 
were undoubtedly indignant, but we should never have ima- 
gined that it was a quarter as tart as Lord Rosebery’s 
rejoinder, though of course those who agree with one speaker 
and not with the other, are hardly the best judges of the temper 
displayed. Lord Rosebery protests that silence should never 
be interpreted as implying a change of front. Perhaps not. 
But what is remarkable is the contrast between Lord Rose- 
bery’s conspicuous moderation when he did touch the Home-rule 
Question in 1886, and during the next year or two, and the great 
heat with which he touches it now. He tells Mr. Chamberlain 
that all the Liberal measures of the present Government are 
Tory measures bottled in Liberal bottles, and tries to prove his 
case by the Free Education Act, on the ground that it did not in- 
stitute local control of the new free schools, and the Small Hold- 
ings Bill, on the ground that it did not adopt the principle of 
compulsion. But how isa popular measure made Tory by re- 
fusing to go quite as far as the Radicals wish ? Does Lord Rose- 
bery think that three-quarters of a loaf is the logical contrary of 
the whole loaf, instead of a close approach to it? Lord Rose- 
bery himself does not think these measures Tory measures, 
for he goes on to explain them (very justly) by the change 
which household suffrage in the counties has made in the 
temper of the Tory Party. 








Mr. Chamberlain made another powerful speech on Thurs- 
day, at Smethwick. He maintained that the Unionist 
Government had made fewer mistakes than any Government 
of recent times; thai it had so restored social order in Ire- 
land that the murderer and the boycotter found their work did 
not pay; and that the present Parliament had effected great 
and liberal reforms. As regarded Labour, he was himself in- 
clined to establish Courts of Arbitration, which, though their 
decisions could not be made compulsory, would govern the 
public opinion without which nowadays no strike succeeds; 
to allow a legislative Hight-Hours Act to any trade which 
decisively desired such interference; and to establish a volun- 
tary system of State-aided pensions for old age. Then, pass- 
ing on to Ireland, he asked what Home-rule was actually to 
be, and showed that every Parnellite had rejected the 
idea of a Parliament in Dublin controlled by the Parlia- 
ment in Westminster; while Ulster rejected the idea of a 
Dublin Parliament, and could only be coerced by bloodshed 
ordered by a Government which rejected the very idea of 
coercion. It was wicked in Radical eyes to use troops against 
boycotters, but not against loyalists. The Unionist policy 
in Ireland was to maintain the law, but to root out the causes 
of disaffection, and pay some attention to the greater claims 
of the greater population of Great Britain. It was a strong 
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The Convention of the American Republican Party has 
sitting all the week at Minneapolis, but it is improbable that 
nomination will be made before Monday at the earliest, Th. 
struggle between the parties behind the scenes is very Pig 
and up to Friday nothing was certainly foreseen ag to the 
result. Five names are before the Convention,—namely, i 
dent Harrison, Mr, Blaine, Mr. McKinley, Governor 4) “4 
and Mr. Reed, the latter the well-known Chairman of a 
mittees, and popular with his party on account of his strength 
of will. It is possible that either Mr. Harrison or Mr, Blaine 
may be chosen by a sort of acclaim, but it is more probable 
that each will be rejected, lest the friends of his riya] should 
vote against him. Mr. McKinley, though exceedingly 
popular, will, it is rumoured, be passed over, the Protes. 
tionists fearing to make Protection the sole issue; ana 
Mr. Reed remains the dark horse with most chances, 4 
new name may, however, be added at the last moment, 
and if so, it will probably be that of Mr. Robert Lincoly, 
who would receive the entire Negro vote, and probably that 
of the whole generation of Republicans who adored his fathey. 
It should be added that the comparative lists of delegates jp 
favour of each candidate are not trustworthy. They repre. 
sent, for the most part, only conditional adhesions. 


Mr. McKinley has been appointed Chairman of the (on. 
vention, and made on Wednesday a furiously Protectionist 
speech. He said that “the Democrats believe in direct taxg. 
tion,—that is, in taxing ourselves; but we Republicans do not 
believe in that principle so long as we can find anybody else 
to tax,” a remark which is a strange outcome of the new 
gospel of altruism. Mr. McKinley evidently believes that 
in taxing imports he is taxing the foreigner, and not the 
American buyers of foreign articles, who, nevertheless, pay 
the bills. He added that “a more protective tariff gave the 
widest possibilities to American genius and effort,” which is 
like saying that you can breed genius by making all per. 
sons pay more than they need for all that they consume, 
The speech was wildly applauded, but it is said to have 
killed Mr. McKinley’s chances, a section of the Republican 
farmers looking on him as a fanatic, and not believing that, 
as they are not protected, it can pay them to have every. 
thing made dear. It is in Mr. McKinley’s favour, however, 
that his election would be a great shock to all European 
manufacturers. 


The Mormons, it is said, contemplate another and an imme- 
diate emigration. A large number of them are discontented 
with the supervision of the United States Government, and 
they have therefore purchased a hundred thousand acres in 
the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, a table-land believed to be 
rich in minerals. Here they will organise an industrial com- 
munity, and revive the practice of polygamy recently aban- 
doned. The Mexican Government is said to be favourable, 
which is odd, as Mexicans are Catholics; but we suspect, if 
the new enterprise succeeds, they will find that they have 
caught a white elephant. The Mormons at heart believe 
themselves entitled to found a theocracy, and the moment 
their numbers are sufficient, will refuse to obey any law but 
their own. Mexico is much stronger than she was, but she 
does not possess the force to coerce an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity bound together by iron laws, and animated by 
religious or social fanaticism. If the bulk of the Mormons 
follow their leaders, Chihuahua will soon be practically inde- 
pendent, and struggling for an outlet to the sea. 

The New Oriental Bank, which took over the assets of the 
previous institution of that name, has been compelled to go 
into liquidation. The reason assigned is the fall in silver; 
but men engaged in Asiatic business would say that if their 
houses were wrecked in a cyclone. The true reasons appear 
to be that the depositors had grown alarmed, and were per- 
petually withdrawing money; that the rate of interest om 
deposits was inconveniently large; and that the Bank had 
large commitments in property which, though fairly good— 
houses in Melbourne, for instance—could not be made fluid. 
It is stated, as usual, that nobody will lose; but we hardly 
remember the suspension of a bank without that promise 
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eal by the Irish Nonconformists to the Noncon- 
Piha. of Great Britain has been published, in which they 
declare their belief that, if a Home-rule Parliament and 
Administration is given to Treland, their religious liberties 
will be very seriously invaded ; Protestants will be taxed 
to support educational institutions of which only Roman 
Catholics will approve; the Sunday will be desecrated in 
Ireland; and eventually the Catholic religion will be estab- 
Iished. We cannot say that, though we despair of, we 
should disapprove the last-mentioned policy, if only it in- 
cluded the Protestant Churches and sects, and were carried 
out by the deliberate advice of an impartial representative 
assembly like the House of Commons. But if it were carried 
out by an Trish Parliament and Government, it would in all 
probability be a most unfair measure, of a kind to rouse the 
utmost indignation in the Protestant Churches of the island. 








Mr. Goschen made a speech at Hawkhurst, in Kent, on 
Tuesday, in favour of the candidature of Mr. Lawrence- 
Hardy, the Conservative candidate for the Ashford Divi- 
sion of Kent. He remarked on the number of times the 
Government had been counselled to resign in consequence of 
defeats at by-elections, and pointed out how impossible it 
would have been to present their policy fairly to the judgment 
of the country, if they had followed that precipitate, and pro- 
bably not very disinterested, advice. It was only during the 
last two years that the policy of the Government had really 
borne the fruit which they had always expected of it, and 
which at last it had really borne. In fact, Mr. Goschen’s 
illustration of this point furnishes a very powerful argu- 
ment against that ery for shorter Parliaments which really 
means the mutilation of Ministerial policies, quite as much 
asthe hurrying on of hasty and premature popular judgments. 
Mr. Goschen’s only fear as regards the General Election 
was that the Unionists would underrate the strength of their 
enemies. Our own fear is of an opposite kind,—that they 
will overrate it. So many of the by-elections have been dis- 
couraging, that we have been too much discouraged. The 
omens of by-elections are seldom trustworthy. Votes given 
on by-elections are often anticipatory compensations for very 
different votes to be given when the struggle comes toa head. 


Professor Dicey, in a lecture delivered on Wednesday to 
the Oxford Liberal Unionist Association, suggests that if Irish 
Home-rule were carried, the Protestants of Ulster, feeling 
themselves betrayed, might join the Roman Catholics in a 
demand for independence, which would in many respects be 
better for Ireland than the sort of irresponsible government 
to which they would be subjected if England guaranteed 
their subjection to Irish Home-rule without interfering with 
the injustice which Irish Home-rule would imply. Such a 
defection of the Ulster Protestants would certainly not be 
impossible, if they had given up all hope of the collapse of the 
house of cards which Mr. Gladstone proposes to construct. 
But we think it certain that the section of our own nation who 
would resist to the last the subjugation of Ulster by British 
interference, would be far too large and powerful to admit 
of the sort of despair which such a compromise with the 
Nationalists would imply. We do not believe that the danger 
Professor Dicey foresees is “ within measurable distance,” or 
anything like measurable distance, as yet. A temporary 
defeat at the polls would not drive the Protestants of Ulster 
to such, we will not say kill-or-cure, but rather to such kill- 
or-cripple remedies as that. 





The correspondent of the Times in Berlin reports for t he 
second time the official opinion in Germany that the famine 
has not been due to an accidental drought, but is the outcome 
of a steady decay of agricultural prosperity in Russia, which 
will compel the governing classes in that country to attend to 
internal affairs, and abandon aggressive foreign politics. 
There is no doubt, we believe, of the existence of this opinion 
in Germany and among some of the Russian cultivated class, 
but those who wish to make it prevail should furnish more 
facts. What change is it that they think has occurred in the 
rural districts of Russia? Agriculture can be destroyed by 


over-taxation, as in France in the later years of Lonis XV.; 
by decreasing fertility, said to be felt in the deserted dis- 
tricts of New England; by a decay in the habit of industry, 
unknown without social disorder; or by disease among the 
plants produced, such as nearly killed the vine-culture of 
France. To which of these causes do the pessimists attribute 
a decay which, if it has occurred, is of the last importance to 
the Empire and to all Europe? The destruction of an agri- 
culture, without the departure of a population or other clearly 
assignable cause, would, so far as we know, be a novel phe- 
nomenon in history. 


On Tuesday, the Convocation of the University of Oxford 
accepted Dr. Fortnum’s conditional offer to bequeath to that 
University the remainder of his collection of archeological 
treasures, as well as his library, and to transfer to it £10,000 
in money, on condition that the University should expend 
£11,000 on the erection of a new Ashmolean Museum 
adjacent to the University Galleries, another £4,000 on 
fittings, and should augment to £600 a year the income 
arising from Dr. Fortnum’s benefaction of £10,000. Dr. 
Fortnum also proposes to leave to the University an addi- 
tional £5,000 by will. The offer was not only accepted, but 
a unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Fortnum 
for his munificent gift. Conditional offers of this kind 
are not always to be snatched at, for they sometimes, 
when not made by genuinely instructed donors, involve a cost 
greater than the gift is worth. But in this case it is clear 
that the conditions were not thought unreasonable by those 
who best knew what the gift was worth, and what the con- 
ditions demanded really meant. 


The Times’ correspondent on the prospects of the Unionists 
in Wales, assured us on Wednesday that there are several 
seats to be won there by a very little earnest effort, if the 
Welsh magnates would but exert themselves with anything 
like the energy of the same class in England. The transfer 
of only 140 votes from the Gladstonians to the Unionists 
would, he says, seat five more Unionists for Welsh seats, 
while the transfer of 890 votes would give the Unionists nine 
additional Welsh seats. But great earnestness and laborious 
organisation will be needed to effect even the smaller transfer ; 
and it is a question whether the Welsh Unionists will not 
prefer their usual apathy and inaction to the labour and 
sacrifices needed for work like this. And we fear it must be 
admitted that the wrath of the Welsh Disestablishers is quite 
as likely to swell the majority against the Unionists, as the 
rising courage of the Unionists to swell the minority on the 
side of prudence and justice. At election-time, it too often 
happens that hate is a more powerful motive than charity, 
and that violent destructives achieve more than self-restrained 
enthusiasts. Still, the Welsh Conservatives should strain 
every nerve to vindicate the rather doubtful claim of Wales 
to some share of political prudence and sagacity. 

A letter in the Calcutta Englishman gives a curious account 
of what is oddly termed the “criminal career ” of a leopard, 
which in twenty-one months killed 154 human beings, amongst 
others forty-one boys, twenty-two girls, and forty old women, 
in the Arani jurisdiction. It was at last killed itself, on April 
6th, in the village of Madaha, four miles from Arbab, and found 
to measure 6 ft. 6in., and to have an abnormally large head, 
and very powerful shoulders. It several times broke into 
houses, and dragged its victims out of the house to devour 
them. More ordinarily it seized them in the verandah, 
or children when playing in the open spaces. That this 
was a great homicidal career, is obvious; but if we are 
to call it a “criminal” career, we shall come before long 
to call voleanoes or earthquakes, or influenza or cholera, or 
even open drains, “criminal,” because they bring about a 
great number of violent deaths. <A leopard, if not incapable 
of guilt, is surely no more guilty in killing a man than in 
killing a deer ; and of crime it is even more certainly incapable 
than of guilt. A creature that has never even conceived the 
notion of law, can hardly offend against the law. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ee 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE COMING 
ELECTION. 


Oe cae is prophesying about the result of the 
‘4 coming Election; but nobody knows it, and very 
few pretend even to possess the knowledge. The better- 
informed a man is about the “signs” of popular feeling, 
the more gravely he shakes his head, and the more freely 
he confesses to his intimates that it “is even betting, and 
risky at that.” If confidence means anything, the Glad- 
stonians have won already; but then, it does not mean 
anything, except that those who feel it are confident—as 
were the Parisians before their last march upon Berlin. 
The truth is, that as the voters multiply, and courage is 
further developed among those who dread pressure, the 
ballot keeps its secret more and more closely, for this very 
good reason. Nobody knows the opinions of the silent, 
or the undecided, or the liars; and the proportion borne 
by those three classes to the noisy truth-tellers, tends, as 
the suffrage descends, to grow ever larger. The undecided 
are always numerous in any community; the liars, by which 
opprobrious word we mean the thousands who promise their 
votes according to their convenience, and then vote according 
to their prejudices, include whole classes ; and the silent are 
usually a clear majority. Reporters exhaust adjectives in 
describing the number of voters present in a public meeting 
and their enthusiasm, but they never mention the propor- 
tion which those present bear to the whole body of electors, 
or try to count those who stand smiling when their neigh- 
bours shout, delighted not with the arguments, but with 
the excitement which the arguments, the crowding, and 
the influence of noise on the nerves have all together pro- 
duced. The tone of the Press is no guide, for if there is 
one thing certain in politics, it is that newspapers sell 
irrespective of their opinions; that, for example, the 
majority of those who buy T'ruth are immoveable Tories, as 
likely to be influenced by Mr. Labouchere as by the Pope 
or M. de Giers. The favourite local paper in Tory country 
districts is usually almost Red, just as the favourite paper of 
Scotchmen is sceptical and Unionist ; and the London Press 
and the London vote have frequently no relation at all to 
each other. They had none, it may be affirmed, in the last 
election to the County Council. The talk of tap-rooms, it is 
said, reveals more ; but the talk of tap-rooms is one-sided, 
the parties frequenting different public-houses, while an im- 
mense majority do not use such places for conversation at 
all. As for canvassing, it was a fair enough guide when the 
names of the voters were published ; but now the expertest 
canvassers know, and if beaten confess, that their lists 
are usually only indications, hardly more trustworthy than 
the impressions they gather from general talk as they go 
along. How should it be otherwise, indeed, when in every 
Chamber which uses the ballot, the public vote and the 
secret vote are seldom in accord ; and when every Member 
in our own House of Commons confesses that if secret 
voting were adopted, the Whips could never foretell the 
result of any division ? 

All these causes tend to make prophesying vain; and 
there are two others, neither of them much dwelt on, 
which help greatly to stultify calculations. One, anda 
most important one, is the double effect of promises. 
There is a notion abroad, stronger, we think, among Con- 
servatives than Liberals, that promises gain votes, and no 
doubt that is in part true; but then—what everybody 
forgets—promises also lose them. A pledge is never given 
which does not alienate somebody. Whole classes of voters 
will vote, it is believed, in July, not from any view upon 
Home-rule, but because their candidates promise a short 
legal day, or the taxation of ground-rents, or a division of 
rates, or Local Option, or Disestablishment, or any one of 
the Utopian plans with which our political John Laws 
are going to extinguish poverty, hard work, and in- 
equality in men’s stature. Nobody reckons up the voters 
who are disgusted with those promises, and either vote 
against those who make them, or silently stay away. ‘There 
is a strong vein of scepticism in the English nature about 
the promise of pleasant things, and a strong proclivity to 
believe that the plausible are also the insincere. ‘He 
talk a deal too smooth, he do,” expresses the thought of 
thousands who nevertheless applaud the “sentiments” 
which have made them doubt the speaker’s worthiness to 
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that its influence extends to every promise whateadaa 


There are thousands, for instance, in the country whom 
nothing whatever would induce, supposing the question 
serious, to vote for an anti-vaccinationist, who would in 
fact, as soon vote for a murderer; yet the theory in ever 
great borough is that votes are to be had by promis 
to consider favourably the ideas of that special 
variety of misbelievers. Nothing could seem to man 
observers more fortunate than the energy with which 
Mr. Chamberlain took up the scheme of pensions 
for the old, so much so that his enemies pronounced 
it a clever “electioneering dodge;” but now it appears 
that his proposal seriously irritates Friendly Societies 
with millions of subscribers. Promises of Disestab. 
lishment have a still wider and more uncertain effect 
because they stir into action not only the voters who care 
on either side about that great change, but the immense 
class of pious women, who have, it is true, no votes, but 
whose influence reaches to half the cottages of the King- 
dom. Of all promises, however, perhaps those of most 
uncertain effect are promises of municipal expenditure, 
which invariably arouse, besides: the hopes of those who 
desire more work or wages, the fears of those who, paying 
no direct tax except rates, watch any increase in those 
rates with a suspicious anger of the most active kind. 

The second cause of uncertainty to which we have 
alluded as one seldom mentioned, is one also which it is 
very difficult to estimate. It is the change which is always 
going on in the general appreciation of the character of 
public men. It is now six years since the last Election, 
and in that time hundreds of thousands of voters must 
have modified their judgment, favourably or the reverse, 
upon Mr. Gladstone considered as a ruler of men. It is 
simply impossible to tell in what direction, or to what 
degree, that change has occurred ; but that it has occurred 
in some direction and in some degree, is inevitable, as it is 
also inevitable that it will in a considerable measure affect 
the voting. Hundreds of thousands of votes will be given 
under no impulse whatever, except the voter’s judgment as 
to Mr. Gladstone’s personal character or capacity to govern ; 
and every variation in that judgment will be a perfectly 
unknown and unknowable factor of great influence on the 
result. The rise of Mr. Balfour, again, which is a new 
fact, having occurred since this Parliament was elected, 
will weigh with an untold multitude of electors, and in 
what way probably no human being could accurately 
decide. Any three politicians in any club, Tory or Radical, 
would give three different opinions, the first being that 
Mr. Balfour has “ caught on,” the second that Mr. Balfour 
has grown into a bogey, and the third that Mr. Balfour, 
though liked, has not yet touched the popular imagination. 
We have not a notion, we frankly confess, as to which 
opinion is the correct one; but that Mr. Balfour’s personality 
will be a new and an unreckonable factor in this Election, 
we have no doubt whatever. So also, though of course in 
a much, very much less degree, will be any change in 
the judgment passed upon any well-known leader on either 
side, a change which must have occurred, which must 
influence votes, if it be only in special districts, yet which 
is, so to speak, absolutely imponderable. There is no 
guide to the estimate formed by voters of persons, except 
the cheers with which their names are received, or the 
welcome their presence elicits; and both indications, 
though not wholly fallacious, are capable of misinter- 
pretation. It is, we believe, quite certain that, tried by 
this test, Mr. Morley is the second popular favourite in 
England; but that does not prove that, if we had the 
American Constitution, Liberal England—in the absence, 
of course, of Mr. Gladstone—would make Mr. Morley 
President. Crowds may be anxious to hear a man whom, 
nevertheless, they do not intend to follow. 


The practical conclusion we draw from these data is that 
cocksureness about the Election on either side is unwise, 
and that the Gladstonians in particular should study 
Hosea Biglow’s advice. They all assume a majority for 
their chief, though they differ to a degree unusual with 
political prophets as to its extent ; but they all, we imagine, 
omit certain necessary elements in the calculation. The 
experienced men among them rely in part on the new 
electors, and in part on the return of electors who, like 
Sir G. Trevelyan, feel cold when outside the Liberal Party, 
into that comfortable fold. They may be perfectly right, 
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igi abstain from prophecy; but they are 
ee Jirpet, firstly, that the solid block of Con- 
f m is entirely unchanged ; secondly, that the heavy 
Unionist vote is unchanged about Ireland ; thirdly, 
Balfour’s personality is an absolutely new factor 
fourthly, that they _ no means of 

: cise opinion created by the intestine war 
telling the Prnellites, and the probability that Mr. Healy 
aril be the Irish Premier; and fifthly, that wild promises 
> romises meant to be bribes, have quite as strong a 
> Ping as an attractive influence, the only question 
ps which is the wider spread. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


ne compares Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on 

eae to the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham, 

with the attack of Lord Rosebery to which it was a reply, 
and the rejoinder of Lord Rosebery at Sutton on Thursday, 
it is easy to understand the reason why the former has 
ained such an influence at Birmingham, that he, and he 

ne, has been able to keep a great and thoroughly Radical 
city impervious to the spell of Mr. Gladstone s fascination. 
Lord Rosebery is a very clever and witty orator, though 
we regret to notice that he is becoming what he has never 
hitherto been, decidedly bitter. There is no one, except 
Mr, Gladstone, who has a greater influence over the mind 
of the Scotch people than Lord Rosebery. He has the Attic 
vivacity of a very keen intellect, with a fair share of the popu- 
lar genius for broad effects. ‘His taunt that those who 
predict and excuse the Ulster disposition to kindle the anti- 
Papal passions of the British people are doing the evil work 
of Lord George Gordon over again, was one of the most 

daring and also one of the most telling hits in the Glad- 

stonian oratory of this last campaign,—and the only one to 

which Mr. Chamberlain either forgot or, for some better 

reason, thought it undesirable to reply. And the sting with 

which he enforced the taunt,—that the difference between 
the Duke of Argyll who had tried to set the prairie on fire, 
and Lord George Gordon who in the last century succeeded 

in setting it on fire, was simply this, that Lord George 

had followers, while the Duke of Argyll has none,—was just 
the kind of irritating and rankling sting over the delivery of 
which a great audience gloats. We rather wonder that Mr. 

Chamberlain did not reply to that sarcasm, that there was 

another and a greater difference between the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord George Gordon,—namely, that Lord George egged 

on his mob to a direct attack on the London Papists, while 

the Duke of Argyll did his best to anticipate and prevent 

a stroke of policy which might even now render the 
Belfast No-Popery riots of 1893 more dangerous than the 
London No-Popery riots of 1780. But in spite of this 
skilful democratic (should we not more truly call it dema- 
gogic ?) unfairness of Lord Rosebery’s, there is no com- 
parison possible between Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
speech and that which provoked it and that which followed 
it,in point of force, frankness, and popular effect. Mr. 
Chamberlain took his audience into his confidence, made 
them feel that he took them into his confidence, till they 
must have realised with a cogency that nothing could 
surpass, all the reasons that had justified the steady sup- 
port given by a hearty Radical to a nominally Conservative 
Government. He began by noticing Lord Rosebery’s 
own hesitation and vacillation when the Home-rule crisis 
was sprung upon him, his tepid support of Mr. Gladstone, 
and the very significant preference which he evinced for 
treating the subject of Colonial Federation rather than the 
subject of the relaxation of the Irish Union,—though why 
he termed this a desire “to visit the Colonies ” we do not 
know. It was the one error by the exposure of which 
Lord Rosebery scored something in his rejoinder at 
Sutton. But Mr. Chamberlain exposed most effectively 
Lord Rosebery’s unfair use of the prejudices against 
the name of Conservative, when all the policy which the 
Liberal Unionists had actually supported, had been, not 
Tory, but so Liberal that it had achieved year after year 
what Mr. Gladstone had again and again expressed his eager 
Wish to do, but somehow had never succeeded in doing. 
He asked which was worse, to be tied to the coat-tails of 
such a very much misnamed “ Tory ” Administration as that 
Which established County Councils, passed the Allotments 
Act, the Small Holdings Bill, and Free Education; or to 
be tied to the “nether garments ” of Mr. William O’Brien, 
and to be committed to the palliation, if not the approval, 
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of an Irish policy of violence and fraud like boycotting 
and the “Plan of Campaign.” He dealt with the 
special reproaches brought by Lord Rosebery against 
the Liberal Unionists, that they had not supported 
“One man, one vote,” and had not voted for the use of 
compulsion in the Small Holdings Bill. As to “ One man, 
one vote,” he said that all Radicals would support it if it 
were coupled with the removal of much greater anomalies of 
precisely the same kind as the so-called plural vote,—for 
example, the monstrous anomaly of allowing an elector of 
Kilkenny, Galway, or Newry, to exercise six times the 
electoral power of a Birmingham artisan. But if we were to 
meddle again with a franchise law of which Mr. Gladstone 
had himself deliberately declined to remove the remaining 
anomalies six years ago, it would be unworthy to meddle 
with it only to remove a little blot of which the Gladstonians 
complain, without touching at all the much more conspicu- 
ous and more offensive blot of which the Unionists complain. 
As to the principle of compulsion in the Small Holdings Bill, 
it was simply a question between getting nine-tenths of a 
loaf, or getting no bread at all. The Conservatives offered 
what was in any case a very great instalment of justice, and 
what might turn out to be full justice, if the measure 
worked out as the Government hoped it would work out. 
Where was the sense or propriety of attempting to force an 
amendment which would have wrecked the Bill, with no 
result except that of deferring the boon desired for an 
indefinite period? Mr. Gladstone had himself set the 
example, in his 1885 Reform Bill, of deliberately refusing to 
ask for too much, in order that he might carry what he could 
carry with tolerable ease, and without exciting those bitter- 
nesses which sometimes more than neutralise the beneficial 
effect of a popular measure. Why are the Liberal Unionists 
to be condemned for following his prudent example, and 
trying the effect of a very large concession to their wishes 
without stickling for the whole? As to Ulster, Mr. Cham- 
berlain showed that the cause which the Liberal Unionists 
had taken up was the cause, not of the Orangemen qué 
Orangemen, but of genuine Liberals, Liberals who had 
heartily supported Mr. Gladstone in the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and who had only reluctantly forsaken him 
when he abandoned the principle of the Union to which he 
had always previously adhered, and desired to substitute for 
the government of a United Parliament, the government of 
an Irish Parliament in which the Ulster Protestants would 
be altogether outnumbered and lost. If the Noncon- 
formists of England would ridicule the notion of putting 
themselves under the yoke of Archbishop Walsh or Arch- 
bishop Croke, why should the Nonconformists of Ireland 
be expected to accept that yoke quite meekly? When 
Lord Rosebery had proved that the late John Bright, the 
late W. E. Forster, and the late Henry Fawcett were all 
reactionary Tories, it would be time enough for those who 
had followed strictly in their footsteps to confess them- 
selves Tories, only because they had united themselves 
with those who once were Tories, but who now adopt a 
thoroughly Liberal policy, for the purpose of warding off 
the greatest blow which could possibly fall on the British 
Constitution and the Irish people. 

Now, all this is not rhetoric ; it is genuine statesmanship. 
The Liberal Unionists who listened to Mr. Chamberlain 
must have felt to the bottom of their hearts that he was 
telling them what had really convinced him, and could not 
but have convinced a candid Radical with his view of the 
Union, that he was taking the course that was best 
adapted to secure what he held to be both the safety of 
the United Kingdom and also the progress of Liberal 
policy in the United Kingdom. It was not a skilful 
apology for an eccentric course, but a convincing proof 
that, far from being an eccentric course, it was the only 
course which a hearty Liberal Unionist could conscientiously 
take. To all this solid argument Lord Rosebery, in his 
very acid speech at Sutton on Thursday, hardly attempted 
to reply, and what attempt he did make was, in fact, a re- 
cantation of his own statement that the modern Tories are as 
Tory as ever. He more than half admitted that the Unionist 
Government has passed a series of great popular measures, 
but he says that what has enabled them to pass these mea- 
sures is the great alteration of the suffrage carried by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885. (Why, by-the-way, does Lord Rosebery 
insist on calling that Act the Act of 1884? In 1884 
it did not pass. In 1885 it did.) No doubt that is 
perfectly true But that is precisely the justification of 
the Liberal Unionists for forming so close an alliance 
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with the Conservatives in 1886. They knew that after the 
change of suffrage the Tories could no longer be, or even 
profess to be, Tories of the same type as those of the 
previous decade. And experience hes proved that they 
were right. But if Lord Rosebery admits that, he cannot 
with common fairness hold it up as a gross inconsistency, 
if not a great crime, of the Liberal Unionists, that they 
formed an alliance with a party so transformed. Lord 
Rosebery cannot ascribe all the credit of the transformation 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Act, and yet stick to his previous 
assertion that the Tories were not transformed at all, but as 
unpopular in their policy as ever. Lord Rosebery cannot 
both have his cake and eat it too. . Not even his vivacity is 
equal to such a feat as that. Mr. Chamberlain’s Birming- 
ham speech, instead of being, like Lord Rosebery’s speech 
and rejoinder, a clever mosaic of special pleas and taunts, 
was the frank disclosure of a Radical statesman’s mind on 
the crisis,—and that, too, in a fashion that showed how true 
he was to his Radicalism, as well as to his earnest convic- 
tion that the breaking-up of the Union with Ireland 
would be the beginning of innumerable woes. To our 
mind, a more convincing specimen of Liberal logic has 
never been given to the world. And we can well under- 
stand how a speaker who can reason in that way keeps his 
constituents free from all the enchantments even of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal magnetism, which is saying a great 
deal more than that he can render them impervious to the 
lively innuendoes of Lord Rosebery. Birmingham will 
continue to be the stronghold of Liberal Unionism as long as 
Mr. Chamberlain lives and speaks. 





MR. HALDANE ON THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
ANGLO-IRISH CONSTITUTION. 

N R. HALDANE, M.P. for Haddingtonshire, con- 
i tributed to last week’s Speaker an ingenious article 
on “Home-rule and Imperial Supremacy,” the gist of 
which was that “the extent to which the title to legislate 
for Ireland will be asserted in practice by the Imperial 
Parliament, is a question which we are not called upon to 
answer, and ought not to try to answer. The practice will 
define itself according to the necessities of the period, and 
may vary as the periods succeed each other. The genius 
of British politics demands that under this head the Con- 
stitution should remain unwritten. Home-rulers hope and 
believe that interference from Westminster will, not less 
in the interests of Westminster than in those of Ireland, 
become reduced to a vanishing point, and that a consti- 
tutional practice will spring up embodying this con- 
ception.” “To what extent in a particular case on a 
particular date a particular number of years ahead, the 
power of the Imperial Parliament to legislate, will be a 
power capable of constitutional exercise, we do not say, 
and from the nature of the case cannot say. All we know 
is that that power will be there; but that if we are right 
in our belief in the efficiency for good of Home-rule, it 
will no more be constitutional to put it in force, than it will 
be necessary or desirable. Meantime, we do not tie our 
hands.” In other words, Mr. Haldane hopes that the 
desire of the Irish Parliament not to provoke any exer- 
cise of this power of legislating over its head by the 
Imperial Parliament, will be so strong, as to make the 
Irish Parliament very careful and moderate in all it does 
whenever it approaches subjects on which the Imperial 
Parliament would be justly sensitive; and that the 
Imperial Parliament will in its turn be so anxious not to 
meddle needlessly with the Irish Parliament, that it will 
exhaust all the resources at its disposal, or at the disposal 
of the Imperial Administration, for inducing the Irish 
Parliament and Administration to correct their own 
blunders without any official interference from West- 
minster, so that, whenever an emergency arises, it will be 
dealt with so sagaciously and temperately as to avoid 
any necessity for formal and humiliating dictation on 
the part of the supreme Parliament, of the kind requisite 
to enforce its will on the subordinate and statutory 
Parliament. What Mr. Haldane hopes, is that a great 
dread of constitutional collision will tend so to adjust 
the relations of the two Powers, as to make both of 
them chary of any audacious use of their abstract 
and theoretic rights, so that the power of the supreme 
Parliament to overrule may operate far more in the way of 
rendering any actual interference unnecessary, than in the 
way of checking excesses actually committed. 





Well, that may fairly be called a singular . 
hope of Mr. diesel. whee we look at ‘the cle rs 
tion of Ireland, and the actual relation of parties in — 
Britain to parties in Ireland. First we have teak 
Nationalists divided into a good many sections, al] sen 
peting with each other for the reputation of onda 
enthusiasm and audacity in defying Great Britain vs 
have a great Ulster party bent on ignoring altogether the 
Nationalist claim to control them, and resolved to test the 
strength of its influence in this country so as to know 7 
what amount of political sympathy it can rely. And = 
have two great English parties, one of them relyin = 
Irish Nationalist support, and the other relying Pr 
sympathy -and support of the Presbyterians and loyal 
Catholics of the North-East of Ireland. These vhs 
political conditions almost as likely to favour extraordinar 
self-restraint and extraordinary reticence on the part ¢f 
Irishmen and Englishmen, as the condition of a ragin 
conflagration would be likely to favour the safety and insula. 
tion of a mass of gunpowder and dynamite. Here are men 
burning to emancipate themselves from what they will hold 
to be an ignominious yoke on one side, and men burning to 
exercise the brief authority they will have just wrested from 
England, after a fierce struggle, on the other hand; and on 
this side of the water, here are great parties closely identi. 
fied with the two opposite sections of the Irish people: 
and yet weare told to expect a steady self-restraint, 9 
liberal display of delicacy and tact, and an almost super. 
human disinterestedness, while vehement partisans in the 
United States and the Colonies are raising money and 
issuing orders for the purpose of spurring on the contest, and 
avenging what they regard as serious and bitter wrongs! 

What Mr. Haldane desires to provide for, is that spirit 
of friendly compromise between Great Britain and Ireland 
which would minimise all causes of quarrel and misunder. 
standing on both sides. And it would not be unreasonable 
to look for such a spirit, if the Irish nation were really at 
one with itself, and were really more deeply interested in 
obtaining and making practical use of its own liberty, thanin 
challenging and defying and measuring its strength with 
the people of the sister-island. But neither of these 
conditions is satisfied. A third, or nearly a third, 
of the Irish people would, to say the least, be rendered 
indefinitely more hostile than they now are to the 
political constitution under which they would live, 
by the new arrangements. And in the second place, 
the satisfaction taken in Home-rule by those who clamour 
for it, would hardly be satisfaction at all if it did 
not supply them with a multitude of opportunities for 
measuring their strength with England, and _ trailing 
their coat for England to tread upon. A third of the nation 
would be bent upon making trucealtogether impossible, and 
the other two-thirds would enjoy it only so long as it was an 
exciting and sensational truce, always on the very edge of 
rupture, and always opening out occasions for political duels 
in which they would hope to make up by superior address 
and ingenuity for the greater strength of the sister-island. 
A great portion of Ulster would be wholly disloyal so long 
as Home-rule was enforced, and the rest of Ireland would 
wish to preserve it and work it only so long as it provided 
them with plenty of knock-down fights and opportunities for 
violent invective. What hope could there be of suppressing 
all overt quarrels, and so steering the alliance as to estab- 
lish a constitutional precedent against explosions of jealousy 
and trials of strength, when about a million and a half of 
the sturdiest members of the Irish race were smarting 
under the humiliation of the terms to which they had been 
compelled to submit, while the rest took a great deal more 
pleasure in indulging themselves in the airs of independence 
and stirring us up to impatience and wrath, than they 
would in attenuating all the causes of dispute, and 
attaining a modus vivendi which would reduce disagreement 
toa minimum? Mr. Haldane is attributing his Scotch 
canniness to Ireland. Now, a certain number of the Irish 
people have a large share of it, but they are the people of 
the North-East of the island, who, far from wishing to 
make the supposed arrangement work smoothly, would be 
delighted to heighten the friction till the constitution broke 
down altogether. And the remainder, far from being canny 
in the sense of postponing sentiment to solid interest, would 
sacrifice solid interest almost without any consciousness of 
what they were doing, to the delights of a political boxing- 
match or a political intrigue. Cannot Mr. Haldane see in 
the present attitude of Ulster on the one hand, and the 
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. s between the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
pee ints what Irish Home-rule would come to,— 
oly serious and businesslike resistance by some, 
ae a devil-may-carishness of anarchy, half passion and 
half “noisy braggadocio, in others? There are two 

reat securities against that spirit of compromise for 
which Mr. Haldane hopes. One is, that the richest and 
most practical part of the Irish people desire to make the 
compromise impossible. The other is, that the majority of 
the Irish people do not enjoy a sedate and prudent political 
life, and do enjoy agitation, conspiracy, intrigue, conflict, 
effervescence. Mr. Haldane wants to take the ballast out 
of the hold in order to prevent the ship from rolling! So 
soon as the ballast is gone, the ship will roll more than 
ever, and probably fill and founder. If Irishmen are ever 
to become absorbed in pursuing commercial prosperity, they 
must be steadied by a “strong” government, which dis- 
countenances that disposition for a shindy in which the 
majority of them find so overwhelming an attraction ; and 
that strong government, moreover, will not be really strong, 
unless it secures the hearty respect, though not necessarily, 
and indeed not always, the willing co-operation, of the 
most utilitarian section of the Irish people. An unwritten 
Constitution, which develops itself by a sort of tentative 
instinct, may be a very good kind of Constitution for a 
people who possess the tentative instinct, and who know the 
value of peace and quietness. But where that instinct is 
totally wanting, or, so far as it exists, is totally opposed to 
the Constitution which is to be developed, that higgling of 
the political market which is the chief modus operandi 
of evolution, becomes an organised opportunity for strife, 
and, indeed, a positive security for failure. 


THE CEREMONIALS OF THE WEEK. 


HREE political ceremonials have been performed this 
T week, each of them in itself rather striking to the 
imagination ; but probably no one of the three will have 
any political effect. The Czar, after holding back for 
two years in a way which involved a marked discourtesy, 
has at last krought himself to return the German Emperor’s 
visit; and on Tuesday the Imperial cousins met at Kiel, 
the port being chosen rather than the capital, because it 
can be reached in a conveyance difficult for Nihilists to 
blow up. They are the two most powerful individuals in 
Europe, able almost to enforce the peace which both, 
though for different reasons, most sincerely desire ; but 
they came to no arrangement, and probably tried to come 
tonone. Each, though nominally absolute in his control 
of foreign affairs, is really fettered by considerations which 
he cannot disregard, and which forbid him to tie his own 
hands by pledges he may be unable to redeem. The 
German Emperor cannot pledge himself to a truce 
of five years without the assent of Austria and Italy, 
which the latter, in particular, could not give, lest 
she should be left alone with France; and the Russian 
Emperor could not venture so far to disappoint 
the aroused hopes of the Army, which is, after all, the 
foundation of his throne. Each must provide against 
“contingencies” by remaining free to act. The two 
Sovereigns have met, as any other great gentlemen might 
meet who had disputes, or rather rivalries, to divide them, 
have found plenty to talk about other than those disputes, 
and have parted with their political ideas and resolves 
practically unchanged. They will, it is said, be personally 
more friendly just because they have met ; but when men 
feel instinctive antipathies, personal intercourse is not 
always a cement of friendship. It is most probable that 
the meeting in the harbour of Kiel will remain a picturesque 
incident in both lives, but one with no more result of con- 
Sequence than usually flows from a stately ceremonial. 

The visit of M. Carnot to Nancy has been also an event 
of the ceremonial kind, in a way gratifying, but scarcely 
politically important. Its success shows to all Frenchmen 
that the Republic is now too strong to fear German dis- 
pleasure, which at first was strongly excited by the selection 
of the old capital of Lorraine as the scene of a State festivity. 
It shows them, also, that the Government is firm, and can, 
when it pleases, prevent not only émeutes, but indiscretions, 
as completely as any Monarchy. And it shows them that 
the governing men of the Republic have not forgotten the 
lost provinces; that they watch and care about North- 
Eastern France, which in the event of war would be the 
invaded district ; and that they think of a future in which 


Nancy, now a frontier town, may again be the centre of a 
great and a French territorial division. As it chanced, 
too, the festivity brought home to all Frenchmen certain 
facts which they think exceedingly pleasant facts. ~The 
clergy took occasion to indicate that in this division 
of France at all events, no doubt the least fanatical 
division, they accept the change of policy which Pope 
Leo XIII. has prescribed, and acknowledge the Re- 
public as a form of government which there is no 
impiety in obeying and improving by their support. 
They are not very cordial, far less fervid; but still, 
they are no longer irreconcilable, and that is a great 
advance. Then the sudden visit of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, known everywhere to have been paid by 
order of the Czar, greatly comforted Frenchmen under 
the news from Kiel, giving them the feeling that Russia 
was still friendly, and that their President was as 
much respected in Europe as a King. That seems a 
small matter to Englishmen; but Englishmen, besides 
caring but little for outsiders’ opinions, are not sore with a 
conviction of twenty years’ standing that, in losing a great 
campaign, they have lost prestige among their equals. 
And finally, French politicians were immensely delighted 
with the arrival of a deputation from Bohemia, which 
convinced them that, whatever the policy of the House 
of Hapsburg, the Slav populations within the Haps- 
burg dominion sympathised with France. In reality, 
the demonstration was a student affair, intended mainly to 
give the ultra-German party in Bohemia a gentle slap iu 
the face; but Frenchmen can never be convinced that any 
party which shows sympathy for them is not the party 
which is coming to the front. Altogether, what with the 
cultivated respectability of M. Carnot, so different from 
the respectability of M. Grévy, and the reticence of the 
Lorrainers, and the lively applause of the Slavs, and the 
entire absence of unpleasant incidents, the Féte was 
made a great success; but we do not see why it should 
have any political consequence. It does not alter the 
relation of France to her neighbours one iota. The Great 
War will not arrive a week later or sooner for anything 
said or done in Nancy; nor when it does arrive, will the 
antagonists of France be either fewer or more numerous. 
Even in internal politics the impression will be but slight, 
for the Republic before the Féte was convinced of her own 
strength ; and the submission of the clergy, so far as they 
have submitted, was already a fact discussed to its minutest 
details. Politicians will go on their course as before, and 
so will events calculable and incalculable, the Féte re- 
maining in all men’s minds only as a picturesque incident, 
one mark, and not a great though an unusually visible one, 
of the revival of France. 

The third ceremonial, the reception accorded to her 
King by Hungary on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation, was the most picturesque of the three, may in 
fact, in all probability, furnish a landmark to the 
historian of the future. It was indeed, from one point 
of view,a most striking event. The representatives of 
all Hungary turned out to welcome with a kind of 
personal enthusiasm the monarch who less than forty- 
two years ago was regarded by the Magyar caste with a 
kind of loathing horror, as a cruel tyrant who condoned 
any crime, even the public flogging of great ladies, if it 
were only to his own advantage; who would commit any 
outrage in defence of his own despotism ; who had brought 
in foreign troops to massacre his own subjects; and who 
purposed, if there were no other way, to drown the civilised 
Magyar among the uncivilised Slav wearers of sheepskin. 
Worse words were never flung at a Sovereign’s head than 
Magyars of all classes flung at the head of their hereditary 
King, who now rides into Buda-Pesth surrounded by repre- 
sentatives of every noble family in the country, acclaimed 
by the whole population, and as much their ruler, though 
the method of exercising authority be different, as ever 
was his ancestress, Maria Theresa. A Hungarian cere- 
monial is always magnificent, because, last of all Christian 
peoples, the Hungarians have retained the habit of 
splendour in their dress; and as the brilliant procession 
wound its way to the bridge, what thoughts there must 
have been in the mind of the melancholy King, whose life 
has been one long struggle with his foes; who has never 
won a battle; who has been the victim in his own palace 
of the most terrible misfortunes; who has been hated by 
his own people as even tyrants rarely are; and who yet 





rode there triumphant over what seemed his fate, with 
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territories as wide as his predecessors’, with his Treasury 
refilled, with his Army nearly doubled in number, and per- 
haps trebled in strength, and with the feeling among all 
his subjects that he is their natural Referee and supreme 
Protector! Imagine, you who, like us, remember 1849, 
Buda-Pesth ringing with “ Eljens” in honour of Francis 
Joseph of Hapsburg! We can recall no change like it in 
history, and it never was more publicly marked than on 
Monday; for it was with Hungary that the contest was 
most bitter, Hungary that of all the Hapsburg dominion 
had been most cruelly humiliated, and Hungary that was 
expected to be most unforgiving. Yet it is Hungary 
which forgives most completely, for Bohemia is not yet 
pacified, and, as in provinces like Transylvania and 
Croatia, there is still the doubt in Prague whether the 
claims of nationality and the claims of the Hapsburg 
dynasty can ever be made completely to accord. The 
ceremonial was a grand one, and must have brought to the 
monarch a thrill of pride, not in his throne, but in his own 
cool diplomacy, which bas conquered so many obstacles 
and retrieved so many apparently ruinous disasters, 
gathering new force even from such strokes of political 
lightning as Villafranca and Sadowa; but we do not know 
that it will have any political result. The work had all 
been done before, and though its success has been wonderful, 
it has but encouraged other separatists within the 
Monarchy. The Empire, though as strong as it can be 
made, is hardly strong enough, and is no stronger because 
the Magyars, who are in politics the most sensible of 
dominant castes, have forgiven the dynasty for striving to 
erush them down. The Hapsburg strength, the impossibility 
of any of their Kingdoms quitting them without absorption 
into some dreaded Power, remains precisely as it was ; and so 
does the Hapsburg weakness, their imperfect hold over either 
the affection or the convictions of the Southern Slavs. If 
they can keep that, they may survive greater misfortunes 
than they have ever yet sustained; but the spectacle of 
Monday will not help them, for it only registered the 
pardon accorded to the dynasty by the caste which revolted 
in 1848, and which then, as now, was distrusted or detested 
by the Slavs. The position of Europe, in truth, is un- 
altered by any of the events of the week ; yet they are all 
striking enough, and new enough, to deserve comment as 
well as record. There is something of the histrionic in 
them, no doubt; but if all the world could witness a play 
at one and the same time, scenes in the theatre would gain 
something at least of educative importance. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “OPEN MIND.” 


M® GLADSTONE is paying the penalty of an un- 

willingness, not at all usual with him, to enter into 
a complicated discussion. When the London Trades 
Council asked the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition to receive a deputation on the Eight-Hours 
Question, Mr. Gladstone replied that he was not in pos- 
session of the information which alone could make an 
interview profitable. His decision was, as we think, 
mistaken. The subject is very far from being in 
a state in which all that is wanted is more infor- 
mation. What is far more necessary is that the 
working man should be brought to see that the question 
has aspects which as yet he has not considered. When 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour pointed out some of these 
aspects, one of the deputation made answer that they had 
considered the economic objections to an Eight-Hours 
Bill, and were of opinion that there was nothing in them. 
It may be doubted whether they would have been equally 
confident if their interlocutor had been Mr. Gladstone. 
That a Tory Marquis could have anything to say worth 
listening to, was a supposition of such patent absurdity 
that no sensible man could entertain it. But that Mr. 
Gladstone should have something to say, was only what 
might be expected. Evenan apostle of the New Unionism 
would condescendingly admit that he has had an unusually 
large experience of legislation and affairs, and that even on 
hours of labour his opinion may be worth having. But 
Mr. Gladstone declined to use the opportunity, and left 
the useful task of suggesting difficulties to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour. 

No sooner had he done so, than he began to doubt the 
wisdom of the course he had taken. The London Trades 


Council resented his refusal to receive a deputation, and Mr. 


ee 
parison might be instituted between his attitude and Lo d 
Salisbury’s. The one statesman had proved that he thoy ht 
working men worth arguing with; the other had im Fed 
that he did not think them worth listening to. But thee h 
from a party point of view, Mr. Gladstone’s error se 
grave, it was not irrevocable. Lord Salisbury’s laurels 
were not beyond appropriation ; all that was neceggay 
was a decent excuse for appropriating them. This 
presented itself in the shape of a desire to receive jp. 
formation as to the nature and objects of the movement 
in favour of an Eight-Hours Bill. The Trades Council 
thought this desire exaggerated. Mr. Gladstone was, or 
might easily have put himself, in possession of all the 
information that was forthcoming on the subject. It was 
rather his views than those of the Council that needed 
expounding, and to present him with a huge array of 
argument would be to put off the date of the exposi. 
tion. Consequently, Mr. Gladstone got little in re. 
turn for his proposal, save copies of certain documents 
of which he was already cognisant. But the reso. 
lutions passed on the subject by Trade-Union Congresses 
and by the Hyde Park demonstration on May-Day, were 
enough for his purpose ; perhaps, indeed, considerably less 
would have been enough. Mr. Gladstone can be as deter. 
mined in arranging an interview as in avoiding one, and 
had it been necessary, he would doubtless have made 
reflection do the work of information in qualifying him 
to receive a deputation. Anyway, on the last day of 
May he found himself furnished with “a sufficiently 
definite view of the desires expressed by the Trades 
Council” to enable him to “enter with advantage” 
into a personal conference. What he could possibly 
know of these desires on May 31st that he did not know 
on May Ist, it is not easy to say. The object of those who 
wish to see the hours of labour fixed by statute has long 
been clear. What is not clear is the means by which they 
propose to give effect to the law when it is passed ; and 
on this latter head the resolutions of Congresses and 
demonstrations afford no light whatever. To use language 
with which Mr. Gladstone is familiar, the difficulty lies, 
not in framing the resolution, but in drafting the Bill. All 
that we know at present is that the Trades Council is of 
opinion that no workman should be employed for more 
than eight hours out of the twenty-four, and that we have 
known for some time. What we want to know is, by what 
machinery the prohibition is to be made effectual, what is 
to be the penalty for disregarding it, and by whom this 
penalty is to be paid. 
As, however, Mr. Gladstone had carefully refrained from 
saying what kind of information he was in search of, he 
was not bound to insist on anything more than has now 
been given him. We should like, indeed, to think that 
his demands will grow with his opportunities, and that 
when he is face to face with the deputation, he will 
show some degree of curiosity as to what the advocates 
of an Eight-Hours Bill expect to get by it. When 
Parliament is asked to embark upon a new and doubt- 
ful experiment, those who make the demand may at 
least be expected to agree as to what the result of con- 
ceding it is likely to be. It may not in the end produce 
this result ; that, it may be, is a point which only experi- 
ment can determine. But we have a right to look for 
some consensus of opinion as to what the Act will do if it 
fulfils the purpose of its promoters. Will it lead toa 
universal disuse of overtime, or only make payment 
for overtime begin earlier? Will it give employment 
to those who are now out of work, or only stimulate 
those already in work to produce in eight hours 
what they now produce in ten’? Will it reduce 
production, and so lead to a rise of prices, or leave 
on and consequently prices, just where they are ? 
ill it depend for a successful result on the action of 
workmen in other countries, or prove equally beneficial 
to workmen in England whether other countries follow 
suit or not? The whole case for the proposed statute 
turns on the points indicated by these inquiries. Those 
who do not ask for legislation are not bound to have their 
answers ready ; but those who do ask for legislation ought, 
as it seems to us, to give a categorical reply to each 
question. 
No one is better fitted than Mr. Gladstone to put this 
obligation clearly before the deputation. No one has a wider 
grasp of the consequences of legislation, or is more familiar 
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; coaditions of labour is likely to bring into pro- 
oe We wish we could feel the same confidence in 
his willingness to make use of the opportunity that we have 
in his ability. We cannot but fear, however, that other 
considerations than those of scientific truth may assert 
their claim to be listened to, and will find that claim 
but too easily admitted. Certainly Mr. Gladstone’s 
reference to the Eight-Hours Bill in his speech at 
the Memorial Hall, was not of a kind to dispel this 
alarm. It had no trace of that desire to bring the working 
man face to face with the difficulties of the subject 
which was visible in Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Balfour’s 
replies to the recent deputation. It rather suggested that 
Mr. Gladstone had noted with pleasure the dissatisfaction 
which Lord Salisbury’s application of cold water excited in 
the Trades Council, and is bent upon using it to catch any 
wavering votes. This is not the temper in which legisla- 
tion of this enormous importance ought to be approached. 
The trade supremacy of England may be put in peril by 
the passing of an Eight-Hours Bill. We do not urge this 
aza reason for not debating whether such a Bill shall be 
passed, for there may be considerations higher than trade 
supremacy. But we do urge it as a reason for not passing 
it simply as an expedient for keeping the Liberal Party 
together, or for making doubly sure of a majority in favour 
of Home-rule. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


fPHE most striking of the many differences between 
T American and English politics is the relation of 
parties to their leaders. Ia England, the leader is almost 
everything, possesses the power alike of initiative and 
veto, is often the creator of his own party, to which he 
gives his name, and is always the object of a loyalty 
differing rather in kind than in degree from that which is 
given to popular Kings. Occasionally he is the object, 
indeed, of a kind of idolatry, and can then issue decisions 
which change the very wills of his worshippers, as the 
Mikado’s decrees do, so that they follow him with readi- 
ness on lines which, but for him, would have appeared to 
them abhorrent. But for Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
every Liberal would have resisted Irish Home-rule up to 
or beyond the verge of civil war. These leaders give their 
followers cues, arguments, and guidance; their speeches 
are read with microscopic attention, and their letters are 
treated with more respect than the proclamations of 
Royalty. In America, on the contrary, the parties have, 
strictly speaking, no leaders at all, only agents whom they 
select to carry out their policy, and whom they raise to the 
first places in the State on condition that they shall strictly 
adhere to previously settled “platforms.” Their speeches 
are read, like other speeches, for the sake of the arguments 
they may contain; and until they are nominated to the 
highest offices, they are frequently almost unknown beyond 
the boundaries of their own States. Their followers own 
no loyalty to them comparable with their loyalty to parties ; 
and if they find them unpopular, or opposed by large 
sections of the voters, fing them back without a scruple 
into the obscurity from which they have been withdrawn. 
The ablest men in American parties, therefore, rarely rise 
to leadership, and when they do, make so many enemies 
that they still more rarely secure the highest offices in the 
State. A Mr. Gladstone is in America almost inconceivable, 
and if he could exist, would most assuredly never be elected 
President, unless, indeed, he had been a successful Presi- 
dent before, when no doubt, as happened with Mr. Lincoln, 
the wire-pullers and the people fixing on the same man, 
Opposition becomes futile, and in practice disappears. 

The consequence of this contempt or disregard of 
leaders, is that the people do not elect the head of the 
Executive at all. Only sections of them confide in any 
particular man, or feel any obligation to support him; and 
the task of selecting the candidate who is entitled to the 
unbroken party vote, is confided to a Convention, or 
assembly of delegates, sent up nominally by all the voters 
belonging to the party in each State, but really by the 
influential electors of each district. A portion of these 
delegates are “instructed” to vote for a particular 
man who happens to be known to the electors, whether 
as President or as politician; but the majority, though 
they are doubtless made aware of the favourite name, 
are left free, if he appears impossible, to select some 
other whom it may be easier to carry, the one condition 





absolute being that he shall bave a fair chance of suc:2ess. 
As that man has the best chance who has fewest enemies, 
and therefore obtains the unbroken party vote, it -con- 
stantly happens that all eminent men are excluded, and 
that the choice falls on a comparatively unknown man, 
who may be qualified or may not, but who is to the mass 
of the electors merely a name, a standard-bearer appointed 
to carry the party colours. Abraham Lincoln, popular 
as he afterwards justly became, was originally nothing 
better than a flag ; and when he was elected, was so utterly 
unknown to the electors, that in consequence of a sudden 
rush which he made into Washington, a rush insisted on 
by his advisers, who had become aware of dangerous plots 
against his freedom or his life, he was actually suspected 
of personal cowardice. The flag-candidate brings out the 
greatest strength of the party, and except in extreme 
cases, like Mr. Lincoln’s second election, when the people, 
growing excited, act independently of any wire-pullers, 
has always the best chance of being elected. The 
present may be such an extreme case, Mr. Blaine 
attracting an unusual amount of admiration ; but 
all the signs indicate to observers that neither he 
nor his rival, President Harrison, has any serious 
chance. The section of the party devoted to each is 
too hostile to the section devoted to the other. If Mr. 
Harrison is, selected as the candidate, thousands of Mr. 
Blaine’s friends will abstain, in their irritation, from the 
polls, declaring that they want a man for their President, 
and not a man’s cloak; while if Mr. Blaine is selected, 
thousands of Mr. Harrison’s friends will vote against 
him, alleging that he is is a “cuckoo” who has sub- 
tilely and basely, by intrigue and bullying, evicted 
the legitimate owner of the nest. Mr. Harrison, 
too, has disappointed many of the sanguine, who looked to 
him to secure purity of patronage; while Mr. Blaine is 
regarded by a large body of his party as “an Aaron 
Burr,”-—that is, a candidate of brilliant parts, who fights 
for his own hand alone, and if not personally corrupt, is 
too unprincipled not to condone corruption in his principal 
supporters. Mr. Harrison is further accused of being a 
“disagreeable man,’ which means, we fancy, in America, 
a reserved man; while Mr. Blaine is charged with a weak- 
ness of constitution which would make his election practi- 
cally an election of any man who may be selected for 
Vice-President. Finally, Mr. Harrison is anathema to all 
the Silver States, whose greed he has resisted with creditable 
nerve; while Mr. Blaine, horrible to relate, does not believe in 
the McKinley Tariff, and has tried to turn the Protectionist 
flank by a scheme of Reciprocity. Altogether, the prospect 
is, that if either of the prominent candidates is elected, the 
chance of the Democrats’ success will be seriously in- 
creased; and as that would temporarily ruin Republican 
hopes, a comparatively unknown candidate will, in spite of 
the evidence afforded by the early ballots, probably be 
selected,—Mr. Robert Lincoln, as the only dark horse whose 
name is known to the whole Union, and who would bring out 
the unbroken Negro vote, having perhaps the best chance 
of all. 

It is an extraordinary system for keeping the ablest 
men out of the Presidential chair, but it is difficult to think 
of a device by which it could be improved. The Founders 
of the Republic thought they had remedied any possible 
evil by ordering the primary voters to choose an Electoral 
College; and the failure of that device, which is in theory 
a super-excellent device, and in practice has created a mere 
Electoral Post Office, is fatal to any scheme of double 
election. The power cannot be entrusted to Congress,— 
first, because Congress and the people are often out of 
accord; and secondly, because the intention of the Con- 
stitution is that President and Congress should be 
checks upon each other; and an election by mass- 
vote would end in a selection by Conventions very 
much of the existing type. The Eastern States, more- 
over, would feel drowned, the wave of population 
rolling so heavily westward that none but a Western man 
would ever be elected. Perhaps the best scheme would be 
to abolish Conventions, alter the etiquettes, and call on all 
candidates to do the best they could to attract the masses 
of the people—that is what would be done here if we had 
Presidential government—but it is wholly opposed to 
American feeling, which considers the People sovereign, and 
leaves choice in their hands, as effete Europe leaves it, 
| nominally at least, to the Kings. Candidates in America at 
| present behave like girls upon their promotion, and while 
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they may employ every art to be attractive, would be shocked 
at the mere idea of proposing themselves for the place they 
so desire to fill. Mr. Blaine positively blushes in public at 
the very idea of being a candidate, and will only consent 
to think of such a thing “at the wish of the unanimous 
party,”—that is, after the proposal has been made. We 
fancy the system must continue, and that the only chance 
for eminent men is in the deliberate choice of the Conven- 
tions; and even of that, except occasionally, there is but 
little hope. For it is by no means so certain as the advo- 
cates of democracy contend, that the Americans desire to 
see their government always in the hands of an eminent 
man. They prefer rather respectable mediocrity, sprung, 
if possible, from a class which in early life has worked 
with its hands. Mr. Lincoln, the lawyer who had been a 
rail-splitter, General Garfield, the lawyer who had been 
a labourer, is nearer their ideal, they fancying that to have 
worked is a guarantee of sympathy with workmen. They 
do not expect anything from leaders except upon the battle- 
field, where the necessity of victory drives theories of equality 
out of their heads; and forces them to recognise not only that 
one man is not as good as another, but that one man must 
obey another, under penalty of being killed in a disastrous 
flight. Theories of equality are abandoned when shells are 
about, in the Union as everywhere else; but at all other 
times Americans believe that the People can govern with- 
out guidance from intellectual superiors, as well as without 
guidance from superiors by right of birth. We do not 
believe in their wisdom, but hitherto they have had 
amazing good fortune, and their choice of Abraham 
Lincoln, the unknown man who more than all known 
men was qualified to guide them through a grand 
explosion, may almost justify them in believing that 
Providence directly protects the blind. At all events, 
they will not modify their system until it has broken 
down, and the outside world has only to gain experience by 
watching its results, so curiously unsuccessful in securing 
brilliant heads of the State, yet productive of so little reason 
for despair. The prosperity of America will doubtless 
survive a good many inferior Presidents, and it is only 
when a great struggle is at hand, and reality presses them 
hard, that a tribe resolved not to perish, lifts its ablest 
upon his shield. England has still a large place in the 
world, though Mr. Addington and Mr. Perceval were once 
its ruling men. 





HOME-RULE AND BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


| Bia erm the above title, an excellent little pamphlet 

has just been published by Messrs. 8. Barker and 
Co., of Wellington Street, Leicester. The author, who 
calls himself “Imperium et Unitas,” endeavours to ex- 
plain in language that can be understood and taken to 
heart by all, the great industrial interests that are at stake 
in the Home-rule controversy. He points out, that is, to 
working men, how they will be damaged and injured in 
pocket by the granting of the Nationalist demands. 
Amongst hard-and-fast Gladstonians, the pamphlet will 
not perhaps have much effect, for it rests upon premisses 
which they will not admit. They are, therefore, sure to 
dismiss it as containing arguments that beg the question. 
Technically, no doubt, this is true. The writer assumes 


that Irish Independence will be the ultimate result | 


of Home-rule, and then proceeds to show how this 
will affect the rest of the United Kingdom. But the 
Gladstonians make it part of their creed to deny that 
Home-rule can ever result in Independence, and they 
will therefore declare that it is quite useless to attend to 
the arguments of “ Imperium et Unitas.” It is true that he 
brings facts to support his contention in regard to Inde- 
pendence; but these, no doubt, will be set down as 
inadequate. Under the circumstances, the pamphlet is 
likely to be more useful in fortifying the conclusions of 
those who are already inclined to be Unionists, than in 
converting thoroughgoing Gladstonians who steadily refuse 
to believe in the possibility of Irish Independence. 

On the present occasion, we propose to examine some of 
the doubts that are likely to arise in the minds of open- 
minded men as to those aspects of the Unionist case which 
are connected with the condition of British industry under 
Home-rule. The first of these doubts is, of course, that 
expressed in the question,—Is there any reason to suppose 
that Home-rule would end in Independence, actual or 


virtual ? This can only be answered by a reference to the | 





| 
opinions that have been expressed by the various Irish 
leaders. Mr. Parnell, it is now practically agreed on all 
hands, wished for Independence; and Mr. Dillon, Mr 
O’Brien, and_even Mr. Healy, have all said things in jtg 
favour. Mr. Healy, for example, said at Boston in December 
1881—the speech was reported in the Irishman of Decem, 
ber 24th, 1881 :—“ To drive out British rule from Ireland 
we must strike at the foundation, and that foundation js 
landlordism. ..... We wish to see Ireland what God 
intended she should be—a powerful nation. We seek no 
bargain with England. As the Master said unto the 
Tempter, when he offered him the kingdoms of the earth 
‘Begone, Satan!’ so we will say unto them, ‘Begone. 
Saxon!’ ” We may conclude, then, that a man not con. 
vinced, as many Gladstonians are, that all such words are 
mere talk, and talk that need not be taken seriously, would 
on the evidence arrive at an opinion that Ireland would 
use Home-rule as a stepping-stone to Independence. But 
our fair-minded man would next think :—‘I must not te 
frightened by a word. Would there after all be anything 
so very dreadful in Ireland being independent? Would 
she wish to injure England if she were independent ? and 
could she injure her even if she wished ?’ The answer which 
Unionists give to the question, “ Would an independent 
Ireland wish to injure England ?” is perfectly clear. She 
would. This can be proved by references toa mass of mate- 
rial as vast as that which proves the desire for Independence, 
Here we will only quote a passage from a speech made by Mr, 
Arthur O’Connor at a meeting in New Jersey on October 
16th, 1887, and reported in the Irish World of October 
22nd, 1887 :—“ I know that there are within the United 
States emissaries of the British Government. If sucha 
man is here, I invite him to report that here in public, I 
state what I know to be a fact, that in whatever war Great 
Britain may be involved, that whatever Power she may 
have to struggle with, that Power can count upon one 
hundred thousand Irish arms to fight under her flag against 
Great Britain. Does not the Government of the United 
States know perfectly well that at three days’ notice it 
could have a foree, of which one hundred thousand would 
only be a fraction, who would be willing to serve against 
Great Britain for the love of the thing without any 
pay?—and it is not amiss that the Government of 
England should know it also.” This, the “Speed the 
Mahdi!” of United Ireland (February 9th, 1884), and 
Mr. Sexton’s “prevailing and unchangeable passion of 
hate” (October 14th, 1881), show that Ireland would, if 
she could, injure England. Could she injure England ? 
Not perhaps while we were at peace with all the world. 
Most unquestionably if we were at war with any naval 
Power. The Irish coast, indented with innumerable 
harbours, creeks, and anchorages, stretches along the line 
of coast which includes our greatest and wealthiest ports. 
The long procession of shipping which is every day and 
every hour proceeding to Glasgow, Liverpool, and the 
other ports of the North-West Coast, must on its way pass 
this stretch of coast. The flank of the procession, that 
is, is exposed to the inroads of vessels sailing from out 
the Irish ports. At present, and with a friendly Ireland, 
the home-coming ships sail up between two friendly coasts. 
Were Ireland hostile and independent, they would be 
forced to sail, as our merchant fleets sailed by the 
coasts of Europe when Napoleon’s word was supreme from 
the mouth of the Elbe to the mouth of the Danube. This 
means, as “ Imperium et Unitas” notes, that the cotton- 
supply for Manchester, the wheat-cargoes from America, 
and the frozen meat from Australia and the Argentine, 
would be in peril, and that the products that not only 
feed the working man, but find him employment, would 
be hindered from reaching our shores. It is not enough 
to answer that the loss of a few cargoes might be borne 
with equanimity. The risk, not the actual total of de- 
struction, is the matter we must take into account. “ The 
real danger would not only lie in the fact that English 
merchantmen would more or less frequently be picked up 
by an enemy’s privateers, but in the fact that the mere 
exposure to risk to which our commerce would be subjected, 
would unquestionably run up the rate of English in- 
surance ; and let that rate only touch 10 per cent. higher 
than the present average premium, our immense foreign 
and carrying trade would be shattered and annihilated, 
passing at once into the hands of other nations.” 
There can be no need for elaborating these dangers. All 
reasonable men must admit them. We must not, how- 
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ever, forget to deal with the argument with which a 
competent Gladstonian controversialist would meet our 
contention. He would say: ‘If Ireland attempted to 
make herself independent, we should at once crush her. Any 
declaration of independence by her, any overt act of hostility 
to England, or even any infringement of a Home-rule Act, 
would be the signal for the despatch of a military force to 
close the Dublin Parliament, and re-establish the authority 
of the Parliament at Westminster.’ The author of the 
pamphlet before us shows with great force how much 
easier a thing this is to talk about than to do. And for 
this reason. Any attempt “ to put in force the Home-rule 
programme by reconquering Ireland would unquestionably 
pring us into collision with a strong feeling in the United 
States.” Is it to be supposed, asks the writer of the 
pamphlet, that the Americans would remain passive in the 
struggle? He answers his question thus: “ They would 
most assuredly do nothing of the kind, for on the first 
attempt at reconquest on our part, there would pass 
through every State of the Union a wave of sentiment 
stimulated by motives and passions now more or less 
dormant, but which the action taken in defence of 
our most vital interests would rouse into active life.” 
Though by no means inclined to the notion that America 
hates England, we cannot help fearing that this might be 
the result. American statesmen would fancy that they were 
interfering for our good, just as Mr. Gladstone, when he 
made his famous Newcastle speech, no doubt thought he 
was interfering for the good of America. But if he and 
his colleagues found it difficult not to take sides with the 
South, how much more difficult would it be for the 
Americans, encumbered with some five or six million 
Trishmen, not to take sides with Ireland! If£ we had 
had living among us a population of some four million 
Southerners, we should have found it almost impossible 
to keep out of the war. Home-rule, then, as a crowning 
evil, would most likely end by involving us in a 
wat with our own kindred in America,—would light, 
that is, a flame that would end the supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. If the English kin can be kept from 
war among themselves, the future is theirs. If, how- 
ever, they engage in a civil war, that war is likely to be a 
struggle in which either Power will bleed to death, and 
leave the hegemony of the world to the Teuton or the 
Slav. Home-rule, however looked at, means ruin to Great 
Britain, ruin to Ireland, and ruin to the English kin. 
This fact once realised, explains the passion with which it 
is resisted. Unionism is a faith, and a faith which rests 
on the conviction that it is essential for the welfare of the 
race, 








WHAT IS PRIGGISHNESS ? 
N R. BURNAND has just brought out in a separate 
pi volume his Punch parody on “Sandford and Merton,” 
that didactic work published between 1783 and 1789 for the 
benefit of our great-grandfathers by Mr. Thomas Day, the 
eccentric philanthropist who, as the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” informs us, “ objected on principle to combing his 
hair, though he was fond of washing.” We do not think that 
Mr. Burnand has shown his usual felicity in this parody. The 
great characteristic of “ Sandford and Merton,” as of most of 
the English books written at the period when Rousseau had per- 
suaded a considerable section of European society into a very 
artificial enthusiasm for a “return to Nature,” was its prig- 
gishness. Mr. Burnand makes his leading character, the Mr. 
Barlow of his parody, not a prig but a bully, a hypocrite, and a 
blackmailer of his pupils. Now, there is no great fun in sub- 
stituting for the original characteristics of an eccentric prig, 
bad qualities which have no sort of natural connection with 
those by which he was really distinguished. Mr. Thomas 
Day’s “Mr. Barlow,” who played guide, philosopher, and 
friend to Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, was very 
much in earnest indeed in his wish to establish a genuine 
fraternity and equality between the rich and poor, and 
to proclaim a gospel of liberty, with something like Rousseau’s 
hysterical eagerness, to an enslaved world. He was not in the 
least 2 hypocrite or a selfish plunderer of his pupils and dis- 
ciples, but, on the contrary, a devotee of simplicity or 
simplesse, and a very genuine one too, who wasted a great 
deal of enthusiasm on the airing and propagation of his educa- 
tional crotchets. Mr. Day’s story about Harry Sandford 
and Tommy Merton, and their revered tutor, was one of the 





most significant of the symptoms of that craving for a retarn 
to Nature which took up such singularly formal, angular, and 
stilted attitudes in the days when “ Nature” appears to have 
been understood as being anything but what we should now 
call natural. The time was a priggish time, and Mr. Day was 
a priggish author. But what do we precisely mean when we 
speak of a prigzish epoch and a priggish author ? 


We mean certainly something more than a didactic epoch 
and a didactic author. Dr. Arnold was didactic, even Matthew 
Arnold was decidedly didactic; but it would never occur to any 
one who knew either of them well, to describe either of them as 
a prig, or the period in which either of them lived asa priggish 
period. But the period which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution was undoubtedly a priggish period both abroad 
and at home. The period which gave to the world “ Blair’s 
Sermons,” “Zimmermann on Solitude,” “ Zollikofer’s Devo- 
tional Exercises,’ “Sandford and Merton,” “ Elements of 
Morality” (by Rev. C. G. Salzmann), the book which Blake 
illustrated so quaintly and vividly for the little prigs of the last 
decade of the last century, was in the highest degree a priggish 
period; but what does the word really express? Chiefly, 
we think, not so much didacticism as that absolutely ex- 
ternal attitude towards other minds which makes every 
one think of himself as an example, rather than as a 
member of society, and so harmonises with the didactic 
mood, and enforces its doctrines without the slightest 
attempt at anything like sympathetic discrimination. In 
“ Sandford and Merton,” for instance, everybody, good and bad, 
is priggish. Mr. Barlow is a prig, and so in a less degree is Mr. 
Merton. Harry Sandford is a terrible prig, but hardly any one 
exceeds in priggishness the child for the purpose of describing 
whose reformation the whole book was composed. Take the 
speech in which Tommy Merton confesses all his sins, and 
abases himself before his fond mother, at the close of the book. 
That can hardly be called didactic, as it is rather a speech of 
humiliation than of oracular wisdom; but it is one of the most 
priggish speeches in the story. When the child enters without 
powder on his hair, without his favourite shoe-buckles, without 
his elegant curls, without any of his finery, his mother exclaims 
“What in the name of wonder has the boy been doing now ¥ 
Why, Tommy, I protest you have made yourself a perfect fright, 
and you look more like a plowboy than a young gentleman.” 
“Mamma,” answered Tommy, gravely, “I am only now what 
I ought always to have been. Had I been contented with 
this dress before, I never should have imitated such a parcel 
of coxcombs as you have lately had at your house, nor pre- 
tended to admire Miss Matilda’s music, which, I own, tired 
me as much as Harry, and almost set me asleep nor should I 
have exposed myself at the play and the ball; and, what is 
worst of all, I should have avoided all my shameful behaviour 
to Harry at the bull-baiting. But, from this time, I shall apply 
myself to the study of nothing but reason and philosophy, and 
therefore I have bid adieu to dress and finery for ever.” But 
evidently he had not bid adieu to priggishness. He was a 
prig when he struck Harry Sandford in the face; but he was 
still more a prig when he begged his pardon, and entered on 
the study of “reason and philosophy.” No wonder “ it was 
with great difficulty the gentlemen could refrain from 
laughing at Tommy’s harangue, delivered with infinite 
seriousness and solemnity.” They would have done better 
if they had made no effort to refrain, but had laughed 
heartily at the little prig; only then they would not have been 
the prigs they were themselves. Priggishness is a kind of 
attitudinising before the world, whether a moral or immoral 
attitudinising. It is not necessarily didactic. It is necessarily 
formal and self-important. At the end of the last century, 
England was in a phase in which people “ protested ” much, as 
Mrs. Merton “ protested” to Tommy against his ploughboy’s 
dress and manner. And you cannot “protest” without 
separating yourself with some ostentation from the rest of the 
world to which the protest is addressed. It was a time of 
formal and ostentatious protests. The “return to Nature” 
was a protest, and a protest which indulged freely in soliloquy 
and flourishes of rhetoric. So was the pedantry which vented 
its scorn on the return to Nature, and endeavoured to 
keep up all the airs and graces which the sentiment of the 
new time condemned. Those who entered their protest against 
the manners they had inherited, and those who entered 
their protest against the protesters, were equally fond of 
the gesticulations of a stage manner. They fancied them- 
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selves the observed of all observers; and whether they took 
up with the new ideas or with the old, they flourished about, 
laying their hands on their hearts, or, it might be, casting 
dust and ashes on their heads. We open the little book, 
translated from the German of the Rev. C. G. Salzmann, for 
the benefit of our forefathers of the last portion of the 
last century, “Elements of Morality,” and we find an 
invalid dilating on his ill-health to his clerical friend in the 
following self-important fashion :—“‘I have no one to nurse 
me, and sickness makes all my acquaintance fly from me. 
It is true many of my relatives come to visit me, but I think 
they only come to calculate how long I shall thus gradually 
be sinking into the grave. Believe me, my dear friend, I often 
wish to be in the place of one of my day-labourers; to be able 
to eat, drink, sleep, and laugh, and to have children to take 
care of me in my old age. I see them dancing round my 
sturdy plowman, while I, wretched man, am a burden to my- 
self.” He raised his eyes toward Heaven and a tear stole 
down his pale cheek ;” and no doubt the tear was a great 
satisfaction to him, which he sincerely hoped that his “ dear 
friend ” had noticed and properly appreciated. 

There is egotism in all priggishness, but there is plenty of 
egotism nowadays, and there is not very much priggishness 
nowadays, for it has gone out of fashion. The egotism of to- 
day is either unconscious or frank. The egotism of the prig 
is neither unconscious nor frank, it is self-conscious and 
pompous. It may offer an example to the world, whether it be 
a reforming example, or an anti-reforming example; or, like 
this unfortunate invalid, who shed a tear on his own wretched- 
ness, it may hold itself up as an awful warning of the mis- 
takes and illusions to which human natvre is liable. “ All 
this misery,” says an attitudinising pauper sitting on the floor, 
in the same book, “in broken sentences and a low, hollow 
voice, for his lungs were already half-gone, All this misery I 
owe to my intemperance,” and he is evidently quite in hopes 
that his fellow-men will “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest ” the story of his vices and his woes. And tbe clergy- 
man and little boy stand by, making in Blake’s admirable 
illustration, a sheepishly piteous face over the victim of 
his own intemperance, as if they were saying to themselves : 
‘We see it and bewail it, but we will do our best to take 
warning, and to help others to take warning by you, and that 
perhaps may be a consolation to you,’—as, indeed, it probably 
would have been, for the victim of intemperance certainly 
aimed at producing a vivid impression. Priggishness consists, 
then, we think, in making oneself an object-lesson to the 
world, whether an object-lesson in virtue or an object-lesson 
in vice. Tommy Merton had this great advantage over Harry 
Sandford, that he could make himself an object-lesson in 
both; and therefore he succeeded, on the whole, in surpassing 
his friend. Harry Sandford was a dreadful little prig, but he 
could only hold himself up to Master Tommy and his foolish 
fine friends as an object-lesson in virtue. When Master 
Tommy reformed himself, and came in with unpowdered hair 
and plain shoe-buckles, he not only presented himself to his 
father and mother and tutor as a student in “reason 
and philosophy” for the future, but as a reformed rake who 
could point to his delinquencies with severe reprobation 
for the edification of all erring boys of wealth and fashion, 
as regarded the past. Hence his wealth stood him in 
good stead after all. He beat the young farmer by 
attitudinising in two capacities, while the other could atti- 
tudinise only in one. Even Mr. Barlow could attitudinise 
only as a philanthropist who cultivated simplicity and admired 
the poor. But Tommy could attitudinise both as a philan- 
thropist who had wealth to give away, and also as a returned 
prodigal who had lavished himself on evil pleasures, and yet 
had returned of his own free will to unpowdered hair and plain 
shoe-buckles. Mr. Barlow and Harry Sandford never confess 
it, but we are persuaded that if Mr. Day’s historic conscience 
had but been candid enough to admit it, he would have 
told us that both of them were consumed with secret envy 
of Tommy Merton for the advantage he had gained over 
them in having been able to pose in the great and impres- 
sive parts of both prodigal son and virtuous convert, while 
they had been limited by their poverty and uniform simplicity 
to the single part of setting an ostentutiously good example to 
the world. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


HO was Cleopatra’s grandmother? That seems rather 
a ludicrous question when put so baldly; but upon 
the answer to it depends not only an ethnological question of 
some interest, but the accuracy of the conception which 
European poets, dramatists, writers of fiction, sculptors, ang 
painters have formed of Cleopatra’s personality. They have 
almost invariably represented her as a half-caste, a woman jn 
whom the charm of Europe and the charm of Asia wer 
united, who conquered the masters of the world as Aspasia 
conquered Pericles,—that is, with the intellect of a thinker 
directing the arts of an odalisque. It is quite possible or pro. 
bable that Cleopatra’s attraction lay in a subtle union of those 
two sets of qualities; but the qualities, we think, did not spring 
from any admixture of races. It is as nearly certain as any. 
thing can be that is not absolutely proved, that the daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes was of the purest Hellenic strain. She 
was the last of a strange House, one unique in many 
points of its history among dynasties, the descendants of 
Ptolemy Lagos, himself a bastard son of Philip of Macedon, 
and therefore half-brother, and trusted friend and General, 
of Alexander. They were by far the most successful of al] 
the dynasties which sprang from the camp of the great 
conqueror, who, had he lived, would have changed the relation 
of Europe to Asia; and they were successful mainly because 
they never “ Medised,” never accepted Asia fully, but ruled as 
chiefs of a dominant caste, superior to its subjects in race, 
in intelligence, and in the closeness of its relation to the 
European world. The Ptolemies, as we call them, or Lagidz, 
as they called themselves, kept their Greeks, so far as they 
could, as separate as the English are in India, and maintained 
for twelve generations a tone which was distinctively Europear, 
placing as it did the pursuit of knowledge almost first among 
the objects of life. They displayed always the restless 
curiosity, the hunger for information as to the facts of the 
world, which Asia, whether semi-Aryan or Mongol, has so cor- 
spicuously lacked. To guard in the fullest completeness the 
purity of their blood, they adopted a monstrous “ family law” 
abhorrent to their own countrymen and co-religionists, and 
generation after generation chose their own whole-blooded 
sisters as their Queens, the custom growing at last, as it did 
among the Incas of Peru, into a superstition. The sister was 
acknowledged to have a right to be the first Queen. Such inter- 
marriage produced, of course, its natural result, the intensif- 
cation of all qualities, and every Ptolemy is like the last, only 
more so, a soldier, a Prince greedy of empire, a thinker con- 
scious that his duty was to “promote ” learning, art, and the 
spread of positive knowledge, more especially in what we 
should now call the “physical” direction, and a states- 
man utterly without mercy, or scruple, or hesitation in 
ordering crime. The bad side to them culminated in 
Ptolemy Physcon, Ptolemy of the mighty Paunch, a blood- 
thirsty brute to whom, nevertheless, his latest biographer 
is “ashamed” but compelled to allow the genius of 
his House for promoting learning and inquiry. If Cleo- 
patra had been entirely of this House, there would not 
have been a doubt of the purity of her race; but in her 
pedigree there is a break. Constant intermarriage produced 
sterility at last, and Ptolemy Latbyrus, son of Ptolemy 
Physcon, had no legitimate heir. He had however, two 
illegitimate but acknowledged sons, and as the Greeks of 
Egypt could not think of allowing the Lagide to die out, they 
chose the eldest, Ptolemy Auletes, to be the Sovereign of 
Egypt. Was his mother a Greek ? It is absolutely uncertain, 
but the probabilities are a hundred to one that she was,—first, 
because the King would not in face of the deep caste 
feeling of the dominant race, have acknowledged a son 
by a barbarian; secondly, because the many enemies of 
“the Fluteplayer” taunted him only with illegitimacy, 
and not with barbarian blood; and thirdly, because his 
daugbter, in whom the race flowered and expired, was so 
intensely a Greek and a Ptolemy, utterly unscrupulous, 
with that Greek love of Oriental luxury which was betrayed by 
the earliest Greek heroes, and yet with a fiery intelligence, a 
positive thirst for knowledge, and a brain which seemed to 
the duller-witted Roman patricians that of a witch from whom 
no man could be safe. That Cleopatra was three-fourths 
Greek by blood, is certain, as that she was wholly Greek, 
or rather Macedonian, in training and ideas; and the almost 
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a 
overwhelming probability is that she was wholly Greek in 


origin, as also she was in creed. It was Aphrodite, not Isis, 
who was her goddess when she sailed down the Cydnus; and 
if Sarah Bernhardt represents her, as the critics say she does, 
as an Asiatic, she, we believe, misconceives her personality 


altogether. 

What was her inner character? A voluptuous woman of 
the East, say the Romans, eager to enchain any master of a 
Roman army by the foulest arts ; but the Roman oligarchy not 
only bated but dreaded Cleopatra. To them she was not only 
Asia incarnate, but the representative of that “regal” sway, 
that rule by volition instead of by traditional order, which, 
with their statesmanlike instinct, they saw the triumphant 
stratocrat whom their system tended to produce, would ulti- 
mately desire. They cursed her us the greatest of Asiatic 
harlots, whereas she was a Greek, and much more like 
Mary Stuart as her enemies have painted her, a woman 
unscrupulous in gratifying her fancies, careless even of 
murder when needful—Cleopatra murdered her brother- 
husband, just as Mary murdered her cousin-husband—but 
who used her charms chiefly as instruments to attain her 
ends, which were, first of all, the empire of the East which 
her ancestors had striven for generations to acquire—and 
very nearly acquired—and to defeat the half-civilised and 
headless Roman power which she hated with the hatred of a 
monarch, and despised with the contempt of a true Greek. 
Who were these barbarians that they should conquer men 
who were polished when they were savages? She always 
selected the same lover, the head of the invading Roman 
army, and always used him to help her in founding, as she 
hoped, the empire of the East. Her attractive power was 
probably not her beauty. Her coins do not reveal a beautiful 
woman, but a broad-browed, thoughtful Queen; and Plu- 
tarch, in describing her, evidently speaks on the authority 
of men whose fathers had studied her face. He says:— 
“Her actual beauty, it is said, was not in itself so remarkable 
that none could be compared with her, or that no one could 
see her without being struck by it, but the contact of her 
presence, if you lived with her, was irresistible; the attrac- 
tion of her person, joining with the charm of her conversa- 
tion, and the character that attended all she said or did, was 
something bewitching. It was a pleasure merely to hear the 
sound of her voice, with which, like an instrument of many 
strings, she could pass from one language to another; so 
that there were few of the barbarian nations that she answered 
by an interpreter; to most of them she spoke herself, as to the 
Athiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, 
Parthians, and many others, whose Janguage she had learnt.” 
She had far brighter wits than the Roman ladies, and an im- 
mensity to give,—a position of luxury as superior to the luxury 
of Rome at that time as the luxury of Paris is superior to 
that of Washington, despotic power in a great Kingdom, the 
greatest treasure then in a single hand, and the command of 
a fleet unequalled in the Mediterranean. Both Julius Cesar 
and Antony used her resources as their own, and we suspect 
she cared for neither, but only for the sovereignty they might 
help her to acquire. When Cesar died, she captured Antony, 
and her desertion of him at Actium was, we would suggest, no 
exhibition of a cowardice utterly inconsistent with her character 
and her history, but the result of a cold calculation that if 
the fleets of Antony and Octavius destroyed each other, she, 
with her great fleet intact, and unassailable by Rome for 
years to come, would be supreme and solitary mistress 
of the East. Her calculation failed. Octavius won, a 
Roman army which she knew to be irresistible landed in 
Egypt, and she found its leader utterly indifferent alike to 
herself and to all that she had to give. Octavius wanted no 
K regal” position, no diadem of the Eastern kind, but to stand 
in Rome as a simple citizen, yet the real master of the world; 

and he resolved not only to refuse her offers, but to end her 
claims and her dynasty together by carrying her to Rome to 
mecrease the splendour of his triumph. Cleopatra seems to 
have heard of this resolve, or at any rate she feared it; and 
with her hopes all broken, her throne crumbled, and the last 
Greek State at the feet of the detested Roman, she resolved 
to end herself and the great dynasty of the Lagide together. 
The Ptolemies understood poisons; she procured an easy 
one, possibly—though this, of course, is but a conjectural 





explanation of that weird and improbable story—in a little 
vessel shaped like a snake; and so departed, leaving a | 





name which, like that of every leading figure in the 
eternal struggle between Asia and Europe, like that of Mil- 
tiades, and Alexander, and Crassus, and Zenobia, and Charles 
Martel, and Constantine Paleologus, has imbedded itself in 
the imagination of mankind. With her the independence of 
Asia perished for centuries ; and it is perhaps a half-conscious 
perception of that fact which has made so many artists in 
words and stone represent a Greek of the Greeks, who knew 
everything known in her time, and talked in seven languages, 
who fascinated Julius Cesar and outwitted Antony, as half 
an Asiatic or an African. She would have regarded that de- 
scription as the extremity of insult; but a predisposition is 
hard to correct, and even Shakespeare, though his word 
“ gipsy ” probably means only Egyptian, pictured Cleopatra 
to himself as a swarthy beauty, black with African suns. 





A WHIT-MONDAY FISHING. 
OUNTAIN, sea, and stream are the natural features 
which most invite tired men from town; and for our 
part, we never could understand where lay the difficulty of 
choice. The human fancy which saw in every stream the 
intelligible form of a god, a nymph, or a saint, will not be 
lightly blamed. There are rivers in England to suit every 
mood of man, and suggest every impulse, whether of melan- 
choly, merriment, or repose. But no one would consciously 
choose a sad stream as the scene of a sojourn, however short, 
upon its banks. The sight of the 
‘‘full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder, brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain,” 
is apt to breed melancholy.and depression, as it did in the Soul 
which owned the “ Palace of Art.” Nor do we love best, even 
as the companions of a day, those quiet, slumbrous streams 
which poets’ fancies have ever painted as singing the lullaby 
of sleepy gods, the 
“ Rivus aque Lethes, per quem cum murmure labens 
. Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis ; ” 
the 
“ Rock-born flow of Lethe’s streams, 
With muffled murmur of a thousand tongues 
Of tinkling pebbles soothing Somnus’ dreams.” 
Merriment, not repose, is the best and brightest gift of the 
young summer; and we must seek it, not by the solemn rivers 
of the plain, or by the dropping springs of the rocks, but by 
the brooks that come dancing down from the hills, and over- 
run in a thousand tiny channels the sloping meadows of 
Somerset or Devon. 


There are thousands of such rivulets in the West Country, 
not brown and peaty, like the becks of Yorkshire or the 
burns of Scotland, nor white and glassy, like the Hampshire 
chalk-streams, but honest little home-spun brooks without 
a history, though rarely lacking a name, some running through 
the homesteads of the upland farms, some filling the fish- 
ponds of the old manor-houses, others mere channels in the 
broken faces of the hills. But whatever the nature of their 
upper course, all are alike controlled at last by the ingenious 
Western farmer, and carried along the ridges of the combs ina 
network of terraced rivulets, by a system of engineering 
which tradition has made almost perfect for its purpose, until 
they reunite at last, and rush through the wooded bottoms to 
the waiting sea. In early summer, these water-meadows are 
the chosen resort of every form of wild life in the neighbour- 
hood. The leverets come down to nibble the rich grass at 
night, and play along the sides of the tiny dykes; and in the 
early morning the cock-pheasants slip out from the covers to 
drink and feed. The peewits are tamer there than on the hills 
above, and the woodpigeons, rooks, and jackdaws bathe in the 
shallows, and leave their broken feathers and footmarks on 
the soft mud. Big trout leave the main stream and slip into 
the cuts, where they grow fat on the grubs and insects which 
abound in their rank margins, and little trout, and even young 
salmon, force their way up to the upper waters, until they 
reach the utmost sources of the stream. 

Owners of the ancient fish-ponds once attached to every 
house of consideration in the country-side, remembering the 
old saying that an acre of water is worth four acres of land, 
often take advantage of the chance offered by the subdivision 
of these streams to restock their home waters with young 
and lively trout; and if the streams are not too high, a “ Whit- 
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Monday fishing” with this object will convince the most | the reluctant fish. Meantime, the “water” became a thin 
sceptical visitor that the fun and merriment of the “ good old | red paste, deeply coloured by the red marl of the district, 


diys” in the country have by no means passed away, and: 


that master and man may still unite in the common pursuit 
of sport and amusement. For sport it is, though catching, 
not killing, be the object, and the quarry only lively little 
brook-trout, and eels, and lamperns, destined, however, to grow 
strong and lusty fish in the fat waters of the manor pond. 
Nor need the Hampshire fly-fisher share the feelings of re- 
sentment which the writer once saw excited by the simple 
narrative of a method of taking trout in the water-meadows, 
given by an Andover rustic: “When us sees a big ’un, us 
shuts down the sluice; and then us runs he up and down until 
he be that blowed he can’t a-move; and then us gropples he.” 
For the “fishing ” entails hard and enduring toil before the 
trout can be transferred from the brook to the mighty tub on 
the cart which waits to carry them to their new home. Such, 
at least, was the experience of the last oveasion of the kind in 
which the writer assisted. 


The spot selected lay in a wood, at a point where the brook | 
divided for some distance into two streams,—the one, straight, | 


deep, and rapid; the other, a succession of small pools, joined 
by miniature “cataracts,” in which the water danced down 
from pool to pool over lumps of brown flint and chalcedony. 
Early in the morning, the men—for this is no boys’ work 
—had dammed the last stream at the fork, and turned 
most of the water down the straight channel; and when 
we tramped through the squashy meadows, and the thick 
growth of wood-elder, wake-robin, wild garlic, and blue 
and pink comfrey in the wood, to join the workers, the chain 
of pools was only connected by an inch of trickling water. 
But the instinct by which fish detect and follow the first 
warning of scarcity, had already caused them to withdraw to 
the deepest holes and hollows, and even the groping of a 
practised hand under the banks detected no sign of a trout. 
No one who has not tried to empty it, would believe the 
quantity of water which a small pool holds. When a dam of 
turf cut from the banks has been thrown across, to prevent 
the waters below running back as the surface sinks, two men 
step into the pool, and rapidly and steadily, like machines, 
fling the water forward and over it, until the sweat rolls 
from their foreheads, and we volunteer to take their 
places. Stepping into the cool water, we do our best to 
imitate the mechanical swing and cast of the practised 
hands, until the pails strike the bottom, and only a few 
gallons remain. Then, as we grope in among the rocks and 
stones, the water seems alive with fish, and the excitement 
grows. Half-a-dozen pairs of hands are busy feeling among 
the slippery roots and hovers, and shouts of laughter rise, as 
the nimble trout spring from the grasping fingers, or are 
held and carried full-speed across the brambles and under- 
growth to the tub. Nothing could exceed the beauty of these 
small brook-trout, streaked with yellow, olive, and silver, and 
studded with vermilion spots, and showing their contempt for 
the temporary discomfort of their capture by a violent jump 
and fling of their tail as they drop from the hands of their 
muddy captor into the clean water of the tub. But the 
trout, though the main object of the foray, are not the only 
denizens of the pool. Eels and lampreys and the odd little 
“ miller’s-thumbs” abound, and the pursuit of the eels is an 
endless source of laughter and mishap. <A big yellow eel 
slips through half-a-dozen pairs of hands, writhing round and 
under rocks, in and out of the tree-roots from which the water 
has worn the soil, and back into the deepest hole left in the pool. 
“Drat he!” exclaims an old labourer, looking at his bruised 
knuckles, “he be so nimble as a little pig,” citing appro- 
priately the most difficult creature to catch—next to an eel— 
in his experience. But at last the trout and eels are all 
caught, and nothing left in the pool but the “ miller’s-thumbs,” 
or “bull-heads,” and certain tiny and game-like little fish, 
which we suspect to be, not troutlets, but young salmon. In 
the larger pools which hold the finest trout, it is often impos- 
sible to throw away enough water to make the capture 
certain. In a similar enterprise in a different part of Somer- 
setshire, at which the writer assisted, a number of fine trout 
took refuge in a deep hole under the bank, where the tips of 
their tails only would be reached by the hands stretched to 
the utmost limit which the water allowed. One of the party, 
fired by the enthusiasm of the moment, divested himself of 





| 





and when the successful bather emerged, he stood like an 
interesting example of terra-cotta statuary, until a dip in the 
mill-pool enabled him to resume his costume. 

The closing scene of the “fishing” was a swan-hunt, jn 
order to capture and shut up the royal birds, which woulg 
have given little law to the young trout when turned, tireg 
and bewildered, into the strange waters of the manor ponds ;. 
and it was not until after much maneuvring and strategy, 
that the swans were driven from the water, and shut up, 
hissing and indignant, in the pen which is reserved for such 
occasions. But the fish soon become accustomed to the 
spacious waters of their new home, and there thrive and grog 
fat, until they fall victims to the rod, and form not the least 
welcome of the “kindly fruits of the earth” which a well. 
managed manor provides for its owner’s table. 





THE FLOWERIES. 

HOSE indefatigable people, the providers of public 
amusements, whose ingenuity and resources must haye 

been taxed to the utmost in their efforts year after year to 
find something that would appeal to the tired taste and tempt 
the jaded appetites of their patrons, have at last, we believe, 
hit upon an idea which will not require constant change. It 
is curious that the idea did not occur to them a little earlier, 
for we cannot but think that it was a sufficiently obvious one. 
We have had a Naval Exhibition, and a Military Exhibition, 
an American Exhibition, a Spanish, a French, an Italian, anda 
German Exhibition. The two first had a special interest for 
us, and we were glad to visit them for their own sake. The 
others, the foreign Exhibitions, were shows of the dreariest 
and most uninviting description; and yet we went to them, 
and went there in very considerable numbers. There was one 
constant factor in all these Exhibitions, and it was that which 
attracted their visitors. It was possible to sit out-of-doors in 
the open air, do nothing, and listen to a band. The greater part 
of the visitors went solely for that reason. They hardly made 
a pretence of looking at the stalls where foreign productions and 
manufactures were sold, the doubtful collections of pictures, or 
the dismal pageants which purported to represent the history 
of the country exhibited. They made their way through these 
attractions without turning to right or to left, straight to the 
gardens, where they could sit in the open air and listen to 
music under no other roof than thatof the sky. The gardens 
at Harl’s Court are not very extensive or very beautiful; the 
trees, for the most part, are young and unlovely; but for all 
that, these gardens formed the principal, if not the sole, 
attraction to the better part of the visitors. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that bad it not been for the scraps of garden 
that they enclosed, the Naval and Military Exhibitions at 
Chelsea, or even the earlier ones at the old Horticultural) 
Gardens, the Indian and Colonial, the “ Inventories,” Xc., 
would not have attracted half the number of sightseers that 
they did. Of machinery, either peaceful or warlike, of pic- 
tures and sculpture, of relics and cheap products, there soon 
comes satiety; but the fresh air is always fresh, and escape from 
his four walls is ever welcome to the Londoner. Summer comes 
to all the world except to the Londoner. To him, immured in 
the hot prison of his office, it only brings greater heat and lassi- 
tude, an increase of weariness and discomfort,a more fretful im- 
patience of hisslavery. His brief hours of liberty, his journeys 
from his home to his daily toil, are spent in the dusty streets 
amid the clamour of a hurrying world. While every summer 
month adds to the glories of the country garden, decks the 
wild hedge-rows with new flowers, and deepens the grateful 
shadow of the woods, he is still condemned to pace the weary 
pavement and breathe the tainted air of the crowded 
thoroughfares. It is hardly to be wondered at that he should 
seek his relaxation elsewhere than in theatre or concert-room, 
and should eagerly seize the opportunity of amusing himself 
in the open air. There are always the parks at his disposal, it 
is true; but then, he requires some excuse, some pretence of 
an entertainment, to justify his enjoyment. He would 
probably be almost as happy sprawling under the trees at 
Kensington Gardens, as sitting in the Exhibition gardens, 
and the former would not cost him the shilling that he 
has to pay for the latter privilege. But it would not be quite 
the same thing to him. He requires the knowledge that 


all raiment, and lying down in the water, drew out, one by one, _ he has to pay for his entrance, to assure him that he is really 
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amusing himself; he requires the presence of others to share 
-, his enjoyment: and then—in Kensington Gardens there 
Vs o band, and nothing is quite complete when unaccom- 
2 oe by music. Whatever his diversion or his social 
in he must have music to enliven him, whether he is 
pent on demonstrating in Hyde Park with a view to the in- 
timidation of peaceful citizens, or whether he is more politely 
and hospitably engaged in giving a garden-party or an after- 
noon tea to his friends. Here in Earl’s Court are the music 
and the open air, and the Londoner can enjoy them both 
together, and be happy: the rest of the Exhibition matters 
put little to him. 

This year, however, the promoters of this show have had a 
really happy thought. If there is one thing that could appeal 
to the unfortunate victim of too much bricks and mortar, it 
:sthe Horticultural Exhibition that is now in progress there. 
It has been called rather pompously the International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition, but it has not a very cosmopolitan character. 
With the exception of one or two Frenchmen and Belgians, 
all the exhibitors seem to be Englishmen; and a very ex- 
cellent show of flowers have they provided. There are but 
few of the delicate and curious rarities that grace the col- 
lections of Kew Gardens, and there is nothing to approach 
the gorgeous blaze of colour which is shown in the flower-beds 
of Hyde Park; but, for all that, the collection is extremely 
interesting, as showing what can be done in the way of 
cultivation ; and the flowers themselves are extremely beautiful 
and fairly well arranged. The science of horticulture is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and distinctive triumphs of man 
over Nature. Everything seems possible to the gardener. 
Give him a flower, and in a few years he will have produced 
a hundred varieties of it, varying it in size, in shape, 
and in colour, one more beautiful than the other. What 
is the secret? Whence do gardeners procure the infinite 
gradations of tint and modifications of form? To the 
nninitiated, the hopelessly unbotanical and ignorant visitor, 
the process seems little short of magical. Certainly the 
art of gardening, historically speaking, is the oldest in 
the world, and for that reason might well be the most advanced, 


though it is far from being the most honoured. Who 
is the gardener who does all these things? The man who 
from one pelargonium will make you a hundred? From 


the common scarlet—inqguwinans, shall we call it ?—will turn 
out the zonale or the “ horse-shoed,” the graveolens or the 
“rose-scented,” the quercifolium or the “oak-leaved,”—pelar- 
goniums all, but differing how widely from each other! To 
one who is as ignorant as the present writer confesses himself 
to be, who does not even know the difference between a pelar- 
gonium and a geranium (after all, only a difference of seed- 
vessels), the proceeding is a little more than marvellous, and 
the gardener himself a worker of miracles. Nevertheless, the 
gardener remains almost unknown to fame. Now and then 
a plant may bear his name, but for the most part that 
name is repeated without evoking any thought of its giver, 
and the gardener works on in the obscurity of his hot- 
house or his potting-room, unhonoured and unsung. Really 
he must be the most modest of men, or else his profession 
must be all-satisfying to him, and his virtue its own reward, 
for never yet have we heard a gardener complain. The beauty 
that Nature offers to us he seizes half-way, and multiplies, 
increases, and varies it for our delight; and we have never a 
word of thanks to throw him in return. Personally, we con- 
fess to a preference for Nature unadorned, for the unpainted 
rose, and the ungilded lily, for the wild anemone, and flowers 
that are single and not doubled: but that is perhaps only a 
matter of sentiment; we do admire the more opulent 
splendours of the others, and immensely we admire the 
unknown artist who discovered them. 

And if the flowers of the Horticultural Exhibition can 
really give pleasure to those who know nothing of their 
growth or history, what pleasure must they not give to those 
who are not absolutely ignorant of gardening, and who labour 
in gardens of their own? In the country, the amateur 
gardener is in the majority; hardly any one is there who 
dwells in the country and does not take some interest in the 
products of its soil. In London, perhaps, such amateurs are 
sadly in the minority ; but it is a minority that is likely to 
grow under the incentives of such exhibitions. An occa- 


sional show of flowers in the Temple Gardens, very small 
and unfrequented, is the only exhibition of flowers that is 


ever offered to us. A larger and more popular show, like 
the one at Earl’s Court, is likely to do really good work in 
spreading the taste for horticulture amongst Londoners. It 
is true that we do a good deal already with the limited space 
at our command; but we might do so much more, and we 
might appreciate our own work so much better, if only we pos- 
sessed a little more knowledge, and took a little more interest 
in the pursuit. As we have already said, the great bulk of the 
visitors to the Exhibition are attracted by other considerations 
than a love of flowers and a knowledge of botany; still, 
they remain to see the flowers, and the object-lesson that is 
offered to them will not be altogether thrown away. The 
most trying part of London life is the dull monotony of its 
seasons. The weather changes from wet to dry, from cold to 
warm, and there is no corresponding change in the unnatural 
surroundings of bricks and mortar. Spring brings no fresh- 
ness of green to stone pavements and asphalte roadways, nor 
does summer shade our houses from the heat with its fuller 
foliage. Here, at least, is an entertainment in which the 
pleasurable changes of season may be faintly mirrored, where 
spring has some other meaning than the time for taking out 
umbrellas, and the real glories of summer may find a place. 
It is to be hoped that the Horticultural Exhibition may prove 
to be one of a long series that will continue for many years to 
come. Let it have its bands and its promenades, its switch- 
back railways and shooting-galleries, its savages and buck- 
jumping horses, if it likes: they also serve their purpose, if 
they attract the crowd. Soon the crowd will frequent it for 
other and better reasons, and London will be the richer for 
one more pleasurable interest. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR HARRY VERNEY’S EXPERIENCE. 
[To THE Epitor or tHe “ SpecratTor,”] 

Srr,—A letter which is conceived in so genial a spirit, and 
written with so facile a pen as Sir H. Verney’s, must be ac- 
cepted with much satisfaction as a proof of the great change 
for the better which has taken place in his time. May I sup- 
plement his statement by reference to a common practice 
which has happily ceased for about half-a-century, but to 
which he has made no reference? I allude to the frequency of 
duelling, which often led to such disastrous results, with many 
instances of which he must have become familiar. 

There was, for instance, the duel between Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh, and twenty years later, the one between the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Winchelsea. More lamentable 
among political duels, from the fatal consequences, were those 
in which Mr. Scott and Sir A. Boswell fell, as was also the 
result in the duel between O’Connell and D’Esterre, or Lord 
Camelford and Mr. Best. 

Still later in life, he must have become acquainted with the 
duel between Lord Cardigan and Captain Tuckett, when the 
latter was wounded; or that between Colonel Fawcett and 
Lieutenant Monro, more hateful from the relationship between 
the two, in which the former was killed. This took place in 
1843, and in the following year the War Office put a stop to 
the practice by stringent regulations, inflicting condign 
punishment upon any officer who should be in any way 
engaged in a duel, whether as principal or not. 

Since that time, society has accepted in England as its rule 
for procedure in cases of honour, the decision which was then 
pronounced.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Sandford St. Martin. 





E. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED CHURCHES AND THE WORLD. 
[To true Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—You say in the Spectator of May 21st: “ We cannot 
doubt that the chief set-off against the enormous benefit of 
an Established Church is the infiltration of a certain worldli- 
ness of temper into the bias of those who seem to be pillars.” 

This claim of the virtue of comparative unworldliness, 
which you appear to concede, is that always made by un- 
established Churches; and yet it does not rest on any evident 
foundation. Could anything be imagined more worldly than the 
action of the head of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, as 
described in your article of the same date on “ The Fight over 
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the Freeman”? It may be urged that his action only shows 


that “wisdom of the serpent” which is compatible with the 
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“harmlessness of the dove;”’ but this cannot be said of the 
same prelate’s approval of that conspiracy of fraud called the 
“Plan of Campaign,” nor of the slowness of the Irish Roman 
Catholic chiefs in general to denounce agrarian crime.—I am, 
Sir, &., 5 

Belfast, June 4th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 

[We do not say that all, or even most, Disestablished 
Church s are unworldly, but only that Established Churches 
are apt to be ruled by prelates who are a little in love with 
the world. Disestablished Churches are apt to be a little out 
of love with the world, but that, too, is the worldliness of 
discontent, as the other is the worldliness of comfortable 
prosperity.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ECCLESIASTICAL MEDIATORS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I am inclined to hope that my brethren of the clergy 
will pause ere they suffer themselves to pose as “ ecclesias- 
tical mediators.” Weare not all Bishops of Durham, and the 
temptation to make ourselves famous by interposing in trade 
disputes will be tenfold increased if we are encouraged by the 
high authority of the Spectator. If a “ little learning be a 
dangerous thing,” a “little political economy ” is perhaps the 
most dangerous form which that “little learning” can take; 
ané probably as a class we, the clergy, are rarely fitted by the 
constitution of our minds, and still more rarely by our educa- 
tion, to deal with such questions as have lately engrossed the 
attention of the Bishop of Durham. That the clergy should 
take an intelligent interest in politics, is one thing; that they 
should ventilate their political views in sermons is another ; 
but quite distinct from both is that tendency to which some of 
us are already prone “to rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
and to interfere in matters with which nine-tenths of us, at 
all events, are qualified neither by experience nor training to 
deal satisfactorily.—I am Sir, &c., 


Ingleside, Reading, June 7th. C. W. H. Kenrick. 





THE FOURTH OF JUNE AT ETON. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—You suggest that the House of Commons should ad- 
journ over “Eton Montem;” but “ Montem” was abolished 
many, many years ago. I was at nearly, if not quite the last, 
sixty years ago. I cannot give the exact date of its abolition. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Surbiton Hill, June 4th. GEORGE J. STONE. 

N.B.—You may possibly be intending to suggest the 4th of 
June, when the boats go up to Surly Hall, and there are still 
the customary fireworks, &c., as for more than a century. 

[Of course.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PLAGUE OF VOLES. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of June 4th it is mentioned that 
plagues of voles have been recorded for the last four cen- 
turies. A still earlier date might have been quoted. In the 
“Chronicle of Louth Park Abbey,” published by the Lin- 
colnshire Record Society, appears this entry :—“ 1152. 
Millesimo C°lij®? Mures demoliti sunt messes inestimabili 
dampno.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 


Scawby, Brigg. R. N. Surron NELTHORPE. 








POETRY. 


INADEQUACY. 
THE haste, the bended knee, the cry 
With eager youth’s ideal warm, 
The sad love in the Master’s eye 
That followed the departing form : 





Fine ardours quenched in caution cold, 
Pure dreams that never dawned again— 
A picture here, to thrall and hold 
The fleeting memory of men. 


O weak and melancholy doom, 

To his young heart’s bright festival 
To bid fair guests and not find room, 
For the most gracious guest of all : 


————__ 
To hail the Holy, greet the Just, 


To ask, and crave, and still not stay, 
Wistful and frank to almost trust, 
Yet pass to gilded want away ! 


O boundless misery, dismal fate 
Of minds that self but half subdue, 
To reach, of loftiest life, the gate, 
And valour lack to venture thro’: 


To cheat the infinite desire, 

To halt and falter near the goal, 
To kill the spirit’s mounting fire, 

To save the shadow, lose the soul! 


A story old, yet vital now 
The vision and the voice abide, 

A beckoning shape with star-bright brow 
Travels our paltry lives beside; 


A voice that clear, persistent, low, 
Softly persuades, and lingers long, 
Breathes where the ghosts of beauty grow 
From colour, music, marble, song ; 


Calls in blue morn’s bird-echoing air, 
Murmurs amid the twilight pines, 

Whispers in sighing streams, and where 
The rosy globe of sunset shines ; 


Speaks from shy blooms in spring that blow, 
From the still stars that beam above, 

From lights in conquering eyes that glow, 
And the strange charm of woman’s love. 


For duty’s self-forgetful pain, 
For stainless thought, for service high, 
Still pleads the urgent inward strain 
While One like God seems gliding by. 


But we indifferent, deaf, and blind, 
In mean, contented ways drift on— 
Some moment we shall start, to find 
The voice hushed, and the pilot gone. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE BARON DE MARBOT’S MEMOIRS.* 


Ir is hardly necessary to say much in introduction of the. 
Marbot Memoirs. Many reviews of the original have made 
at least the main features of a delightful book almost as 
familiar in England as in France; and the excellent transla-- 
tion now published is sure of a wide popularity. 


The French may justly be proud of Marbot, though some 
critics suggest, with something like a sneer, that he was “a 
good story-teller.” But the truth of his memoirs as a whole 
cannot be questioned, and few indeed of his stories can be 
convicted of anything more than slight inaccuracies in place 
or date. If he does not always attain to the exact truth of a 
matter, it is because circumstances made it impossible. A 
most natural weakness makes him sometimes unfair to the 
enemies of France, and especially to the English in the Penin- 
sula. But his book fulfils the hope expressed by Napoleon in 
his will, after reading Marbot’s defence of the Essling cam- 
paign against General Rogniart, that he would “ con- 
tinue to write in defence of the glory of the French 
armies, and to the confusion of calumniators and apostates.” 
To the French, therefore, these Memoirs stand as a record 
by an eye-witness of national heroism; for whatever may be 
thought of Napoleon, the spirit which possessed his soldiers 
was certainly beyond all praise. And for English readers the 
book has an interest almost equally absorbing. It is a fine: 
contribution to the romance of history. Having been written 
by the Baron de Marbot for his children, its amount of personal 
detail gives it a certain intimate charm which military memoirs 
do not often possess. Also, with all his soldierly frankness 
and straightforwardness of style, Marbot was a very shrewd 
student of character. He throws new light, not only on 





* (1,) Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. 3vols. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, 
et Cie. 1891.——(2.) The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, lute Lieutenant-General in 
the French Army. Translated from the French by Arthur John Butler, late 





Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols, With Portrait and Maps, Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1892, 
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Napoleon himself, but on his Marshals and the other officers 
who surrounded him. Augereau, Linnes, Masséna, and others 
are studied and described with a vividness which, though 
Marbot had very strong prejudices of his own, is never 
altogether unfriendly. Perhaps we were never before made 
to realise so well what weak mortals most of these men were, 
apart from their master; how full of small jealousies, how 
deficient in real military genius. Most of them had all the 
good qualities of a brave private soldier, and very few of them 
were born commanders, even of a brigade. Marbot, himself 
a most devoted and intelligent officer, quite as worthy of high 
command, one would imagine, as some of these men, may per- 
haps have been hindered in his advancement by the independent 
shrewdness with which he was able to take their measure,—and 
even, in spite of great admiration, that of Napoleon himself. 
His clear-sightedness is shown by his way of dealing with 
the armies in whole and in part, as well as with the officers. It 
is not only these who are impressed upon us, with their various 
qualities; but as the story goes on, we learn what kind of 
morale, what amount of desperate valour, to expect from the 
different corps, the different regiments. This power of 
making the armies live and move gives vivid interest to 
accounts of battles and sieges. Marbot makes us forget that 
we are already familiar with all these great combats. He sets 
us down in the midst of a battle: we share in the excitement 
of his hopes and anxieties, his daring deeds and hairbreadth 
escapes. We understand his feeling towards his men, 
especially the gallant 23rd Chasseurs, of whom he success- 
fully brought back so many from the Bérésina. Seldom 
has a book been written which helps us so well to realise 
the outward and inward life of a soldier—“‘an almost 
ideal soldier,” as his translator rightly calls him—simple, 
sincere, intelligent, and perfectly brave. That Napo- 
leon, to a certain extent, knew how to value such an 
officer as Marbot, is shown by his having frequently sent 
him on some specially dangerous duty. The most striking 
story of this kind, and the most delightfully told, is that of 
the night expedition across the Danube at Mélk. It was a 
case of going quietly in the darkness to almost certain death,— 
a higher piece of heroism than any undertaken in the hot 
excitement of battle. Not much even of la gloire, which 
Marbot claims as a soldier’s one greatest inspiration, was to 
be gained by a secret service such as this. Marshal Lannes 
proposed it to him, the Emperor standing by—pointing down 
from the high balcony of the convent at Mélk on the wide, 
stormy Danube roaring past in the darkness, bearing down 
great fir-trees, overflowing sandy islands, with the line of 
Austrian fires on the opposite bank—asking him if he would 
cross the river and bring back a prisoner to state whether 
General Hiller’s corps was there, or on the same side with 
the French. The young man was bathed in a cold sweat at 
the thought of such peril. “I told the Emperor you would 
go,” said Lannes. Napoleon hastened to add that on his own 
part it was a wish, not an order, and that Marbot was free to 
refuse so perilous an enterprise. Feelings that he could not 
define, the pride of being chosen, the love of glory, the love 
of his country, took possession of the young soldier :— 

_“*Sirai, Sire!’ m’écriai-je sans hésiter. et 
si je péris, je l4gue ma mére A Votre Majesté!’—L’Empereur me 
prit Yoreille, en signe de satisfaction, et le maréchal me tendit la 
main en s’écriant: ‘J’avais bien raison de dire 4 Votre Majesté 
qu’il irait. Voila ce qu’on appelle un brave soldat.’ ” 
We need hardly add that the expedition was a complete 
success. No life was lost, either of friend or enemy. The 
prisoners taken were generously treated and sent back. 
Napoleon here appears in his most attractive light. It is one 
of those loopholes through which we may look to understand 
that personal power which had so much to do with the early 
triumphs of the Grand Army. 

There is something sad, as well as interesting, in following 
out the decline of this personal power throughout the later 
campaigns. In the early part of Napoleon’s wars, his presence 
was everything. While he looked on, his soldiers were in- 
vincible, inspired as much by belief in his star as in his war- 
like genius. The effect of his presence is easily seen by a 
glance at the contrast between a Spanish or Portuguese 
campaign under his Marshals, and his own campaigns of 
Austerlitz and Jena. And it was not only faith in his genius. 
Officers and men are said to have loved the Emperor with a 
personal devotion which is more difficult to understand till 
we realise the magnetic influence so often possessed by selfish 











people. Marbot could see mistakes now and then, for his own 
ideas of war were very clearly defined, and did not always 
agree with those of his master. But he never fails in loyalty, 
or even in affection. Where Napoleon has been most blamed 
for heartlessness—for instance, in leaving the remnants of his 
army after the passage of the Bérésina—Marbot defends him. 
He was right, he says; he was more needed in France. But 
though Marbot hints at nothing of the kind, there must have 
been many who felt at times the presence of an all-devouring 
selfishness and ambition in the master their love for whom 
was so wholesomely tinged with fear. Napoleon had not 
many such real friends as Duroc. Most of his Marshals felt 
increasingly that the armies they commanded were, after all, 
only food for powder; that they were themselves only tools, 
to be thrown aside without thought or pity if they failed to 
work well. One of his greatest friends said of him: “Tout 
en l’aimant beaucoup je l’appelle tout bas le petit tigre.” 
But Napoleon knew men. He knew human nature scienti- 
fically and coldly, like any psychologist of modern days. He 
said himself that he was fond of analysing, and he owed much 
of his power to the fact that he thoroughly well understood 
the many simpler characters who surrounded him. He stood 
alone, as such people do, no matter what their influence or 
how numerous their admirers. Madame de Staél,as we know, 
considered him almost outside the pale of humanity. Neither 
his faults nor his virtues, she said, were like those of other 
people. He could neither hate nor love: “Il n’y a que lui pour 
lui, tout le reste des créatures sont des chiffres.” Madame de 
Staél, however, had her special reasons for hating him. Hateful 
or loveable, he must always be one of the most interesting 
characters of history; and the new lights, generally human 
and favourable, which are shed upon him in these Memoirs, 
are by no means their least attractive feature. Showing the 
nature of his influence, they show also how with the decline of 
his star his empire could not fail to melt away. 

We have no room for more than the barest sketch of the 
writer of these Memoirs, and his career. Jean Baptiste 
Antoine Marcellin de Marbot was born in 1782, at the 
Chateau of Lariviére in the Corréze. He was the son of 
a soldier. His father, Republican by conviction, was a 
good man and a thorough patriot. He died at Genoa 
during the siege, where Marcellin was present, having entered 
the Army at seventeen. Most entertaining are his early ex- 
periences with the Bercheny Hussars, strange companions for 
a boy whose childhood had been in good part spent as the 
petted darling of a pensionnat de demoiselles. But he soon 
showed himself in dash and daring equal to the wildest among 
his comrades. In the course of Napoleon’s wars, he was suc- 
cessively aide-de-camp to Bernadotte, Augereau, Murat, 
Lannes, and Masséna. He was present at nearly all the 
battles and sieges of both the German and Spanish campaigns, 
distinguished himself at Eylau, and led the forlorn-hope at 
Ratisbon. In the Russian Campaign, he commanded his regi- 
ment, the 23rd Chasseurs. He was also at Waterloo. The 
Restoration sent him into exile; but he afterwards returned 
to France, and became aide-de-camp to the Duke of Orléans. 
In these later years he fought at Antwerp and in Africa. He 
was wounded thirteen times, and his hairbreadth escapes 
were numberless. He died at last peacefully in 1854. 

Mr. Butler’s preface to his translation is too modest, 
and his qualifications are very much higher than either 
a “fair knowledge of French,” or an acquaintance with 
French military terms. The Marbot Memoirs have been 
most fortunate in falling into his hands, and English 
readers are to be congratulated on a first-rate version of 
what certainly has some claim to be called “the most in- 
teresting book that has appeared in France for a generation.” 
If all translations were made in English equal to Mr. Butler’s, 
from which the lively turn of the French is not absent, they 
would cease to be regarded with dread by educated people. 
The book is to a certain extent abridged—we do not quite 
understand why—but everything interesting is retained, 
though sometimes in a condensed form; and its historical 
value is increased by notes, maps, and plans. Mr. Butler’s 
slight corrections and criticisms, with his excellent though 
too short preface—he has, in fact, edited Marbot as well as 
translated him—make the English version almost a necessity 
to those readers, even if familiar with the original, who care 
for historical accuracy, and for a full and intelligent under- 
standing of the book. 
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A POSTHUMOUS WORK BY FIELDING.* 

Mr. Frank Stockton is in London just now, and he was 
present at the recent Authors’ Dinner. Had any one, we 
wonder, the courageous indiscretion to ask the chronicler 
of the doings of the Rudder-Grangers—most original and 
unaccountable of story-tellers—whether the author of Tom 
Jones had helped him, with a hint, to his Merry Chanter? If 
he has not, then here we find a coincidence which might 
furnish an instance to Mr. Puff, for nothing so matter-of- 
factly funny as Mr. Stockton’s story of the ship’s captain 
who was always waiting for a particular tide, has been 
written since Henry Fielding set down his woeful ex- 
periences of the anonymous ship’s captain—(triumphantly 
identified by Mr. Austin Dobson as one Richard Veal) 
—who was always waiting for a certain wind. The ex- 
eursions to the shore made by the passengers on the 
ballast-logged and barnacle-clogged ‘ Merry Chanter’ are, of 
course, pure comedy ; while those of the Fieldings, made from 
the wind-bound ship, also unnamed by the chief sufferer, but 
also identified by his zealous and tremendously-in-earnest 
editor as the ‘Queen of Portugal,’ had some tragical aspects, 
although seemingly unperceived by Fielding, who was merely 
moved to vexation under conditions which would have driven 
most men to despair. Into the matter of the first appearance 
of this posthumous work, Mr. Austin Dobson enters at some 
length in “his careful and interesting introduction; but the 
general reader will not care very much about it. Very 
likely Fielding did write a good many awkward things 
about the Captain and some other,persons in his original 
manuscript, which were afterwards judiciously tempered, 
although there is quite wonderfyl good-humour in the 
Journal, all things considered—especially his own incon- 
ceivable temerity in undertaking such a voyage in such a state 
—but the point has only ‘academic’ importance (neverthe- 
Jess, Mr. Austin Dobson does well in making it), and we are 
satisfied with the moderate indictment of the Captain on 
board, the innkeepers on shore, the land-thieves and water- 
thieves, and with the extraordinary picture of suffering, 
inconvenience, barbarous manners, intolerable tedium, and 
stolid philosophy which is the last the world owes to the pen 
of Henry Fielding. 

{In the spring of 1753, after “demolishing a gang of villains 
and cut-throats,” briefly but graphically described, Fielding 
went to Bath to recruit; and he gives the following matter-of- 
fact account of his bodily condition, premising that he had 
suffered much at the hands of physicians, and derived no 
benefit from any advice but his own, which was to take tar- 
water, according to Bishop Berkeley’s counsel. “I went into the 
country,” he says, “in a very weak and deplorable condition, 
with no fewer or less diseases than a jaundice, a dropsy, and an 
asthma, altogether uniting their forces in the destruction of a 
body soentirely emaciated that it had lost all its muscular flesh.” 
The operation of tapping was repeated three times. Fielding 
took a Mr. Ward’s medicines, without either faith or profit, 
and says, with his customary frankness: “Those of the 
diaphoretic kind which are thought to require a great strength 
of constitution to support, had so little effect on me that Mr. 
Ward declared it was as vain to attempt sweating me as a 
deal board.” In the whole of that month of May, “the sun 
scarce appeared three times,’—the summer was not propitious; 
and it was decided that before the winter the Fieldings 
should migrate to Lisbon, a favourite resort of valetudinarians 
in those days. How they accomplished a feat which must 
have been, even under the most favourable conditions, one to 
make our modern spirits quail, is the burden of this Jowrnal, 
surely one of the strangest books ever written. The ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ would have been a transport preferable to the ship 
to which John Fielding (afterwards the Sir John, of the 
No-Popery Riots, and otherwise known to fame) consigned 
his brother, with the best intentions, for the doomed ship at 
least flew! For what Richard Veal’s ship did, readers had 
better consult without delay this oddest, most downright and 
yet desultory, exact yet incongruous, equanimous yet wretched, 
satirical yet good-natured narrative of life under circumstances 
of which Mr. Austin Dobson justly remarks: “If ever place 
of confinement came under Johnson’s definition of ‘a jail, 
with the chance of being drowned,’ it must assuredly have 
been the good ship ‘Queen of Portugal.’” We agree with 





Mr. Austin Dobson that the Voyage to Lisbon is not the author’s 
masterpiece; but many will read it with great appreciation 
who have not read, and could not read, Fielding’s master. 
pieces; and there are unsurpassed little bits in it, as, for 
instance, the grimly humorous record of how Mr. Fielding, 
finding the wind “ nested in the south-west, where it constantly 
blew hurricanes” (at Greenwich), and sagely foreseeing that 
the voyage was likely to be inconveniently prolonged, sent 
ashore for his friend Mr. Hunter, “the great surgeon and 
anatomist of Covent Garden,” and had himself tapped by way 
of precaution, “the young sea-surgeon attending the operation 
(which relieved the sufferer of ten quarts of water) not asa 
performer, but as a student.” The writer proceeds gravely :— 

“Twas now eased of the greatest apprehension which I had 
from the length of the passage; and I told the Captain I had 
become indifferent as to the time of his sailing. He expressed 
much satisfaction in this declaration, and at hearing from me, 
that I found myself, since my tapping, much lighter and better. 
In this, I believe, he was sincere, for he was, as we shall have 
occasion to observe more than once, a very good-natured man; 
and as he was a very brave one too, I found that the heroic con- 
staney with which I had borne an operation that is attended with 
scarce any degree of pain, had not a little raised me in his regard. 
That he might adhere, therefore, in the most religious and 
vigorous manner to his word, he ordered his ship to fall down to 
Gravesend on Sunday morning, and there to await his arrival.” 

The unhappy passengers had already been four days on 
board the dreadful ship, to which the writer’s “ physical 
friends” (doctors) had condemned Fielding, and to which he 
had been conveyed under agonising conditions, amid the stares 
and jeers of bystanders, whose detestable conduct provoked 
one of the strongest and finest passages to be found in his 
writings (pp. 46-47). To appreciate the Journal, one must 
never lay aside the thought that the writer is dying, remem- 
bering that we feel the self-command, the detachment of 
mind, the humour, and the judgment that pervade these 
pages. Otherwise he would beguile us into forgetting what 
he knew from the outset of the voyage, by his fresh and 
vigorous portraits of Captain Veal, his nephew, the innkeeper 
and his wife; by his vignettes of places and things; also 
by his large discourse on subjects by the way; boat-fares, 
for instance, riverine rights and wrongs, the allegory of 
Ulysses’ Crew and Circe, political economy, “the vague and 
uncertain use of a word called ‘ Liberty,’” and the indis- 
pensable superiority and supremacy of the British Fleet. 
He treats the latter subject in a couple of sensible sentences 
which might be quoted at present with great advantage on 
public occasions as the gist of the matter, without a word 
being out of place. Mr. Austin Dobson remarks with justice 
that the Voyage to Lisbon gives a picture of fortitude, of 
cheerful patience, of manly endurance under trial, which may 
be fairly described as unexampled in our literature, and says 
of the close of Fielding’s life:—‘* He expended his last 
energies in works of philanthropy and benevolence; almost 
his last ink was shed in opposing the intidel tenets of Boling- 
broke; and he went toa foreign grave with the courage of a 
hero and the dignity of a philosopher.” “Last ink” is 
slightly (and unintentionally) comic; so is the fact that 
Fielding allots just one-fifth of a page to the city of Lisbon, 
which he curtly describes as “the nastiest in the world, tho’ 
at the same time one of the most populous.” This was written 
before the famous earthquake which occurred simultaneously 
with the birth of Marie Antoinette, and in which, according 
to Macaulay, Dr. Jobnson refused to believe. 





TALES BY “Q.”* 
“Q’s” tales are all marked by power and truthfulness, not 
that kind of truthfulness which insists on all the blots, and 
makes light of all the traces of what is inspiring in man, but 
the truthfulness which sees with equally keen glance what is 
small and what is great, and can show you the courage 
and mettle beneath a boor’s loutish exterior as clearly 
as the selfishness and greediness beneath a bold and good- 
humoured bearing. In this volume of tales, the scene 
is chiefly laid in Cornwall, and “Q” almost equals Mr. 
Hardy’s Dorsetshire studies in the skill with which he 
reproduces the mingled shrewdness and folly, the mingled 
audacity and timidity, the mingled courage and cowardice, of 
the Cornish peasantry,—the peasantry some of whom return 
Mr. Courtney to Parliament, and other of whom return Mr. 





* The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. By Henry Fielding. With Introduction 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. London: The Chiswick Press, 





* I Saw Three Ships; and other Winter’s Tales. By ‘*Q.’’ London: Cassell 
and Co, 1892, 
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Conybeare,—a fair gauge of the strange mixture of great and 
small qualities which distinguish them. It would be difficult 
to overpraise the study, in the first tale, of the bold, passionate, 
inarticulate, gallant young fellow who is called “ Young Zeb,” 
and who manages even to make his clever and rascally, though 
not altogether rascally, namesake, saved by him from the 
wreck, ashamed of his dishonourable plan for depriving him of 
his promised wife. The whole study, though short, is one 
of the most vivid and brilliant to be found in our modern 
tales, and ought to raise the reputation of “ Q” to a very high 
point. The other three tales are much less remarkable, if only 
because they are too brief to include any careful study of 
character; but for eeriness and grimness of effect, “The 
Haunted Dragoon” has not often been equalled, while “The 
Disenchantment of *Lisabeth” has that stamp of fidelity to 
nature upon it which always makes even a brief study 
fascinating. In ‘A Blue Pantomime” we cannot say that 
we have felt any deep interest. It is a riddle touching the 
preternatural, rather than a story of preternatural experience. 

The main power of the author is spent on the first story, the 
story of the two wrecks, and the deadly peril which “ Young 
Zeb,” as the younger Zebedee Minards is called, incurs of losing 
both his bride and his own soul, after saving a man from the 
wreck who turns out to be, or at least declares himself to be, 
his namesake as regards both Christian and surname, though 
a perfect stranger to the village. The story is so told as to let 
the reader see the growth of a very strong though rude and 
dumb and half-formed character, under the pressure of 
passion and temptation. “Young Zeb” begins by being 
a mere courageous boor, but he ends by being something 
like a hero. Let us take a sample of him at the opening 
of his struggle with the rival whom he has saved from the 
sea, for the girl with whom he had been just on the eve of mar- 
riage before the interloper’s rescue. It is at the end of a rustic 
ball, in which the rivais have each danced a hornpipe, the 
stranger borrowing “ Young Zeb’s” shoes for the purpose, 
and eclipsing him easily in the performance (which is, by- 
the-way, described with marvellous spirit). In the mean. 
time, a piece of lead which the stranger has stolen from the 
roof, and put into the fire under pretence of representing ore 
taken from his host’s field, has run down in a stream of 
molten lead, which persuades the simple-minded farmer that 
he has a whole mine of wealth in his possession, upon which 
he is thus questioned by “ Old Zeb :”— 

“© You'll excoose my sayin’ it, Farmer,’ spoke up Old Zeb out 
of the awed silence that followed, ‘for doubtless I may be thick 
0 hearin’, but did I, or did I not, catch ’ee alludin’ to a windfall 
o’ wealth ? °—* You did.’—*‘ You'll excoose me sayin’ it, Farmer ; 
but was it soberly or pleasantly, honest creed or light lips, down- 
right or random, “ out o’ the heart the mouth speaketh ’’ or wan- 
tonly and in round figgers, as it might happen to a man filled with 
meat and wine ?’—‘"I'was the cold trewth.’—‘ By what slice 0’ 
fortune ? ’—‘ By a mine, as you might put it: or, as between man 
an’ man, by a mine o’ lead. —‘ Farmer, you're either a born liar 
or the darlin’ o’ luck.’—‘ Aye: I feel it. I feel that over. 
powerin’ly.’—‘ For my part,’ put in Mrs. Jim Lewarne, ‘1’ve given 
over follerin’ the freaks o’ Fortune. They be so very undis- 
cernin’.. And this sentence probably summed up the opinion of 
the majority. In the midst of the excitement Young Zeb strode 
up to the stranger, who stood a little behind the throng. ‘Give 
me back my shoes,’ he said.—The other kicked them off and looked 
at him oddly. ‘With pleasure. You’ll find them a bit worn, ’m 
afraid’—‘ I'll chance that. Man, I’m not all sorry, either.’— 
‘Hey, why ?’—‘ Cause they’ll not be worn agen, arter this night. 
Gentleman or devil, whichever you may be, I bain’t fit to dance 
i’ the same parish with ’ee—no, nor to tread the shoeleather 
you’ve worn.’—‘ By the powers!’ cried the stranger suddenly, 
‘two minutes ago I’d have agreed with you. But, looking in your 
eyes, I’m not so sure of it.—‘ Of what? ’—‘ That you wont wear 
the shoes again.’ ‘Then Zeb went after Ruby. ‘1 want to speak 
a word with ’ee,’ he said quietly, stepping up to her.—‘ Where ?’ 
— TV the hall’—‘ But I can’t come, just now.—‘ But you must.’ 
She followed him out. ‘Zeb, what’s the matter with you ?’— 
* Look here ’—and he faced round sharply—‘I loved you passing 
well.’—‘ Well ?’ she asked, like a faint echo.—‘I saw your eyes, 
justnow. Don’t lie’”—‘I won’t.’— That’s right. And now listen; 
if you marry me, I'll treat ’ee like a span’el dog. Fetch you shall, 
an’ carry, for my pleasure. You shall be slave, an’ I your task- 
master; an’ the sweetness o’ your love shall come by crushin’, 
like trodden thyme. Shall I suit you? ’—‘{ don’t think you will,’ 
—Then good-night to: you.—‘ Good-night, Zeb. I don’t fancy 
you'll suit me; but I’mjnot so sure as before you began to speak.’ 
There was no answer to this but the slamming of the front door. 
At half-past seven that morning, Parson Babbage, who had risen 
early, after his wont, was standing on the Vicarage doorstep to 
respire the first breath of the pale day, when he heard the garden 
gate unlatched and saw Young Zeb coming up the path. The 
young men still wore his festival dress; but his best stockings 





walking in miry ways. Also he came unsteadily, and his face was 
white as ashes. The parson stared and asked—‘ Young Zeb, have 
you been drinking ?’—‘ No.’—* Then ’tis trouble, my son, an’ I ask 
your pardon.’—‘ A man might call it so. I’m come to forbid my 
banns.’—The elder man cocked his head on one side, much as a 
thrush contemplates a worm. ‘I smeil a wise wit, somewhere. 
Young man, who taught you so capital a notion ?’—‘ Ruby did.’ 
—‘ Pack o’ stuff! Ruby hadn’t the—stop a minute! ’twas that 
clever fellow you fetched ashore, on Monday. Of course—of 
course! How came it to slip my mind?’ Young Zeb turned 
away; but the old man was after him, quick as thought, and had 
laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘Is it bitter, my son ?’—*‘ It is bitter 
as death, Pa’son.’-—‘ My poor lad. Step in an’ break your fast 
with me—poor lad, poor lad! Nay, but you shall. There’s a 
bitch pup 7 the stables that I want your judgment on. Bitter, 
eh? I dessay,I dessay. I’m thinking of walking her—lemon 
spot on the left ear—Rattler strain, of course. Dear me, this makes 
six generations I can count back that spot—an’ game every one. 
Step in, poor lad, step in: she’s a picture.’” 

All the talk of the people about Farmer Tresidder’s imaginary 
good fortune, the short dialogue between “Young Zeb” and 
his betrothed, and the attempt of the worthy clergyman to 
comfort him with the vision of a pup of the true “ Rattler 
strain,” is all given with a skill and force fully worthy of Mr. 
Hardy’s genius; and there is, besides, a nobler touch about some 
of “Q’s” Cornishmen which renders them more attractive to 
the reader than most of the Dorsetshire peasants of Mr. Hardy’s 
stories. The fall of “Young Zeb,” for instance, into deadly 
sin when he is tempted of the devil to set the press-gang on 
his rival that he may be torn away from his promised wife on 
his wedding-day, and his sudden repentance of his sin, and 
risk of his own life to save him from the press-gang, is told 
with a spirit and reality that makes us realise the full 
depth of his feeling, and the full horror with which he 
recoils from the baseness of which he had been guilty, 
yet not so much horror of his vindictiveness, for that 
he cherishes still, only horror of the cruelty to a girl 
whom he really loved, but whom he had for a moment 
been willing to make miserable that he might taste the 
bitter sweetness of revenge. He feels no scorn for his vindic- 
tiveness,—his character had not reached, and could not ina 
moment have reached, such a height as that,—but scorn for the 
falsehood of his heart in being willing to pierce hers rather 
than bear to see her carried off by his rival. Then there is 
something in the delineation of that rival’s mixture of 
deliberate villainy with such complete recognition of the 
force and manliness in Young Zeb’s character as to make him 
thoroughly ashamed of the part he was playing, that some- 
how convinces us of the true insight of tne author. In most 
of our novels, evil is apt to be too evil. The boldness and 
carelessness and deliberate dash of selfish passion is seldom 
found without something like frank admiration of the same 
daring and reckless qualities in others, and in this case that 
frank admiration is sketched with a vivacity that makes it as 
vivid to the reader’s imagination as the rascality itself. We 
have altogether a picture of both the worse and the better 
qualities of the two rivals, of the meannesses and of the 
generosities of their natures, which is in the truest sense 
impressive ; and the triumph of generosity not only over the 
more innocent, but over the more guilty and more guileful of 
the two, makes a picture as brilliant as it is unique. “Q” is 
evidently a writer of great power. But he should not attempt 
to adapt to literary purposes half-mastered riddles in the 
psychology of hypnotism which are as yet quite beyond the 
reach of artistic delineation. 


THE ART OF THE CONNOISSEUR.* 
THAT there is a Renaissance, on a small scale, of the interest 
taken by educated people in the work of the best Italian 
painters, is evident to all who do not live secluded lives. Some 
who have a little knowledge of Art, and who have even spent 
a few days among the galleries and churches of Italy, express 
their opinions confidently and without hesitation; others, 
who know more, are less sure of the accuracy of their views. 
But all who feel sympathy with Italian art of the best periods 
and schools, will seek to know what literature can teach them. 
Morelli (better known as Ivan Lermolieff) is a name familiar 
to most, as a skilled critic; though the straitest sect of the 
artistic pharisees would have it that his detailed methods 
of criticism are not reliable for the conclusions he draws. 
Morelli, an Italian patriot and later a senator, who wrote 








* Arte Italiana del Rinascimento: Saggi Critici di Gustavo Frizzoni. Con 30 
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mostly in German under a Russian pseudonym, has earned 
fame by his skill (questioned by some, it is true) in 
assigning pictures of the old masters to their proper 
painters. He compared, for instance, the methods of de- 
picting the fingers and the finger-nails, and on such material 
he could arrive at conclusions which were often at variance 
with tradition. He, in fact, worked out the art of connois- 
seurship. Probably the best result that follows from such a 
course, is the largely increased interest in and study of Art to 
which it gives rise. Such a work as Frizzoni’s lately published 
Critical Essays on the Italian Art of the Renaissance is an 
instance, and an excellent instance, of these results. The 
book is full of interest for the English reader, albeit the 
Italian composition and phraseology are not of the easiest. 
The essays themselves, following though not imitating the 
precedents of Lermolieff, are exactly of the description which 
answers to the rapidly growing and newly revived taste for 
Italian art in this country. There are some now who pay not 
occasional but regularly recurring visits to the Italian Rooms 
in the National Gallery, and who therefore assume a 
superiority of taste which ill befits the knowledge thereby 
acquired. These will surely benefit by Frizzoni’s Saggi 
Critici, and especially that occupying the larger portion of 
the book, which is entitled “ L’Arte Italiana nella Galleria 
Nazionale di Londra.” We do not mean to say this paper is 
the best in the collection ; for there are two clever essays on 
Bazzi (better or worse known as Sodoma), and on Peruzzi, 
which are unquestionably the essays that show Frizzoni’s best 
characteristics as a critic. But the long and interesting 
analysis of the Italian Rooms in Trafalgar Square is certainly 
that which will most strongly commend the work to English 
readers. It is written with the greatest intelligence, and with 
a sense of proportion which is of itself the surest sign of an 
artistic temperament. fFrizzoni’s verdict on the Italian 
sections of the national property, is one of nearly unqualified 
satisfaction. We do not propose, in this brief notice of his 
Essays, to go through his remarks in detail, nor to question 
those which will strike the reader as being least capable of 
support. Our object is to point out how well Frizzoni calls 
especial attention to some particular works in the National 
Gallery which are not those that usually attract most atten- 
tion, but which will be at once recognised by any one “ who 
knows the National Gallery well,” to use a conversational 
though questionable phrase. If Frizzoni’s taste is at times 
unduly biassed in favour of large pictures, and unduly limited 
with regard to small canvases and panels, this is very nearly 
the length and breadth of any hostile reflections we should 
have to make on his Essays. As instances of Frizzoni’s 
selection and taste, we may refer to his appreciative remarks on 
the two Melozzo da Forli pictures in the Umbrian Room, and 
to the magnificent Garofalo, “ The Three Saints,” in the small 
adjoining room. With regard to the latter, there is a discussion 
as to the rival claims of l’Ortolano (Giovanni Battista Ben- 
venuti) as being the painter; and the discussion shows Frizzoni 
to be.an apt pupil of Morelli. But with regard to the artistic 
merits of Garofalo and of Melozzo da Forli, it is delightful to 
read the delicate appreciation and sympathetic phraseology 
in which Frizzoni conveys his meaning. There can be little 
doubt that Frizzoni’s Essays entitle him to a high place 
among living writers on Art; and this is a consideration which 
is all the more worthy of attention at this moment, because 
the first volume of the English translation of Morelli’s works 
has lately been issued by Mr. Murray. In point of style and 
literary treatment, we prefer the work of the younger and 
less-known writer. 


We have referred to Frizzoni’s other essays here collected. 
The paper on Bazzi (“Il Sodoma ”) is one which is likely to 
change the views of the connoisseurs on the reputation of that 
great painter. Sodoma—it is a pity he is so seldom dis- 
tinguished by his surname in preference to this appellation— 
is represented best in England at the “ Palazzo Holford,” and 
at the “Galleria Coock” at Richmond. The “ Palazzo 
Holford ” is, of course, Dorchester House in Park Lane, and 
the “Galleria Coock” is Sir Francis Cook’s collection at 
Doughty House, Richmond. There is also an example of 
Bazzi’s work at the Taylorian at Oxford. But as with Bazzi’s 
friend, Lucca Signorelli, his best work is to be seen in Italy, 
at Siena, Monte Oliveto, and at the Roman Palaces. Bazzihas 
always suffered from Vasari’s strictures ; but it is probable that 
Frizzoni’s essay will go far to place him in his true position. 








——_. 


The catalogue of his works is very complete, and it will he 
invaluable as a reference. Another essay on Baldassari 
Peruzzi as a painter, and Pinturicchio’s influence on him, is 
hardly less worthy of attention; but our space will not on 
this occasion allow of a further reference to it. The volume 
before us is completed by an essay on the frescoes of St. 
Cecilia at Bologna, which are attributed to Francia anq 
Costa. 

In our short sketch of the contents of this interesting and 
valuable volume, mention has not been made of the beautify] 
“phototypes” with which it is illustrated. Bazzi’s work, of 
which there are no less than seven specimens given (including 
one from “The Taylorian”), are certainly among the best, 
Probably readers will find it convenient to append to Friz. 
zoni’s remarks, references to Henry Fuseli’s notes on Bazzi (in 
Knowles’s Life of Fuseli), which are too little known to-day. 
We have entitled the short sketch of Frizzoni’s Essays, “The 
Art of the Connoisseur,” because it is in this respect that 
they will have the most permanent value. As mere 
literature, these Essays are full of interest. Their sub. 
jects are all attractive; their treatment is never other. 
wise than intelligent. The sections of the volume dealing 
with the contents of the Italian Rooms at the National 
Gallery, constitute a critical and historical guide-book which 
is the best that has yet been produced. To those Londoners 
who pride themselves on a weekly or fortnightly visit to that 
magnificent collection, Frizzoni’s work can hardly fail to bring 
many new elements of interest. To the instances already 
given, we may add another,—namely, Frizzoni’s notes on the 
beautiful tempera painting of Carlo Crivelli. To any one 
who knows those pictures well, Frizzoni’s notes will give a 
new and delightful interest ; so also with Mantegna’s paintings 
in the same room. But the list might be indefinitely pro. 
longed. We have abstained from quoting Frizzoni’s more 
general remarks on the character of the Gallery, on its 
management, its arrangement, and its catalogue, so far as the 
works of Italian masters are concerned. These are only 
incidental to the scheme of the book, which is far more of a 
scholarly and well-reasoned treatise on Italian painters and 
painting, than a mere collection of disjointed opinions and 
impressions. We are glad to learn that the book will before 
long be made accessible to readers who do not understand 
Italian. - a 

A MASTER-MARINER.* 

ADVENTURES are to the adventurous, and when a man of 
adventurous disposition goes to sea in war-time, it is in the 
nature of things that he should meet with many “ disastrous 
chances and moving accidents.” In this respect Captain 
Eastwick was singularly fortunate, and the story of his life, 
told by himself in simple, unpretending language, is a distinct 
addition to the literature of adventure. Better still, it makes 
us acquainted with a man of nature so noble, of courage so 
high, so ready in resource and prompt in action, that we count 
it a privilege to know him in spirit, albeit we may never have 
met him in the flesh. 

Robert Eastwick began his adventures early. At the time 
of the No-Popery Riots (1780), he was a schoolboy, living 
with his widowed mother at Edmonton, and being “ seized with 
a mighty longing to see what was going on,” stole off one 
morning with a comrade, and made for the City. <A terrible 
commotion was going on. All the shops were closed, several 
of the gaols had been broken open and their inmates set free, 
and the streets were in possession of a howling mob. Presently 
a ery of “ Soldiers!” was heard, on which the mob made a mad 
stampede; Eastwick was thrown down, trampled upon, and 
those who afterwards came to his help thought he was killed. 
But the worst injury he had sustained was a broken leg, and 
he soon recovered. The longing inborn in all lads of spirit 
for a “life on the ocean wave” was intensified in his case by 
the return of Captain Cook’s ship from the great navigator’s 
last voyage. The boy gave his mother no peace until she 
consented to his desire, and in 1784 he was apprenticed to the 
firm of Enderby and Sons, and made his first voyage on board 
the ‘ Friendship,’ of 400 tons. He hada hard time, for the 
first mate, taking offence at the superiority of his outfit over 
that of the other apprentices, led him such a life that 
long before the end of the voyage he was radically cured 





* A Master-Mariner : being the Life and Acv ntures of Captain Robert William 
Eastwick. Edited by Herbert Compton. Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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of his sea-fever. The only person on board who treated the 
lad kindly was a veteran man-of-war’s-man, and to him 
Eastwick one day complained of the mate’s injustice. The 
old salt’s answer is worth repeating, and should be graven in 
the memory of every youth whose desire is for the sea:— 
«There is no justice or injustice on board ship, my lad. 
There are only two things,—Duty and Mutiny: mind that. 
All that you are ordered to do is duty. All that you refuse 
to do is mutiny. And the punishment for mutiny on a King’s 
ship is the yardarm. In the merchant service you only get 
rope’s-ended. Lads have to learn; discipline is good for 
them ; and you will come some day to feei quite grateful to Mr. 
Horton for his trouble in teaching you your profession.” 
This was good advice and a true saying. By the end of the 
yoyage, there was hardly any operation on board in which 
young Eastwick could not lend a hand, and he knew every 
rope on the ship and its use by heart. Before he was 
eighteen, he obtained a first officer’s certificate, and became 
chief mate of a small trading brig. But going ashore before 
the brig sailed, he fell into the hands of a press-gang, and 
because he held an officer’s certificate, the Captain of the 
*Inconstant ’ refused to let him go, though he should find a 
substitute. On the other hand, he offered to make him a 
master’s mate, an offer which Eastwick accepted; but as the 
expected war with Spain did not come off, the ‘ Inconstant’ 
was paid off, and after marrying a wife (before he was nine- 
teen), he shipped as first mate on board the ‘ Fortitude,’ and 
sailed for the coast of Africa, in search of a gold-mine which 
a surgeon, who had been in those parts, protested that he had 
discovered. But the surgeon, who had undertaken to point 
out the spot, went mad and disappeared, whereupon the 
*Fortitude’s’ Captain betook himself to whale-fishing and 
trading. After divers adventures, Eastwick returned to 
London, and found himself a widower, his young wife having 
died during his absence. He next entered the service of the 
Honourable Company as fifth mate, for only by beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder could a man become a Commander ; and 
as touching emolument, the Captain of an East Indiaman in 
those days was better off than an Admiral in the Royal Navy. 
The post was also one of great dignity. The ships were 
always saluted on their arrival in an Indian port, their 
Captains ranked with Members of the Council, the guard 
turned out to them as to a General officer, and finally, their 
profits and pay averaged £5,000 a voyage. It is interesting 
to know that a hundred years ago the fare for a subaltern or 
assistant-surgeon from London to Bombay was £95; for a 
General officer, £325. Yet, though the service was good, pro- 
motion was slow, and at Bombay Eastwick left it for the 
country merchant service, which he had been told was the best 
in the world. And seeing that in eleven years he succeeded in 
saving £20,000, the information was probably correct. In 
the meantime, he encountered as many moving accidents 
and disastrous chances as would provide a novelist with the 
stuff for a dozen romances of adventure. The ‘ Pesouton,’ 
a-ship of which he was chief mate, was cast away on 
the coast of Burmah, and of the sixty-five souls on board, 
only himself and six others were saved. The story of this 
shipwreck makes one of the most thrilling bits of narrative in 
the book, and is all the more effective that it is told straight- 
forwardly, without any attempt at word-painting or straining 
after effect. Another time, while in command of his own 
vessel, the ‘ Endeavour,’ he was chased by two Dutch brigs-of- 
war, and owed his escape to the pluck and resolution of 
his wife (he married «a second time at Bombay), who took the 
wheel and steered the ship while he helped the short-handed 
crew to bend new sails. Shortly afterwards, while on a voyage 
from Bencoolen to Calcutta, he was chased by two French 
frigates, and when capture seemed inevitable, got away from 
them during a squall by sheer audacity and bold seamanship. 
Two years later, the frigates had their revenge. One of 
them, ‘ La Forte,’ captured his ship and himself in the Bay 
of Bengal. Fortunately, she did not keep him long. The 
very night after his capture, a large ship was sighted, of which 
the Frenchmen, taking her to be a merchantman, prepared to 
make prize. But when the two ships drew near, the stranger, 
a British frigate, uncovered her lights and poured a broadside 
into ‘La Forte.’ Then followed a fight which it is best to let 
Captain Eastwick describe in bis own words :— 


“ Her [* La Forte’s’] decks had been raked with the small grape- 
shot that came like hail from the 24-pounders of her opponent, 
and in a moment all was shouting, and noise, and confusion. 








Whistles were piped, orders were cried out, and the crew were 
hurried up to serve the guns, urged on by their officers. The 
Admiral was killed early in the action; the Captain fell next, as 
gallant a man as could be wished. He was cut in half bya chain- 
shot whilst trying to rally his crew, who, having been caught 
napping, were fairly in alarm and confusion. The execution 
wrought among their ranks by the sudden broadside was dreadful, 
and the whole ship resounded with the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded, making a noise that was sickening to hear. Still, a 
gallant fight was kept up, despite the demoralising effects of that 
deadly fire. The musketry rattled, and between the thunder of 
the guns, as broadside after broadside was returned, there came 
the lesser but continual discharges of the brass swivels mounted 
on the quarter-deck.” 

After an action of fifty-five minutes, ‘La Forte,’ with her 
masts shot away, utterly crippled, and unable either to fight 
or run, was compelled to haul down her flag. Captain East- 
wick and the other prisoners had meanwhile taken refuge in 
a small cabin, but it was so far from being a secure refuge 
that thirty round-shot passed through it during the engage- 
ment, at the rate of one every other minute, which made it 
rather a warm place. There is probably no severer trial for 
the nerves than to remain passive under fire, and Captain 
Eastwick remarks that he would rather be in a dozen 
actions, “face to face with belching cannon, and exposed 
to full fire of the tops, than undergo a like experience.” 
Captain Cook, who commanded the English frigate, was badly 
wounded, and shortly afterwards died of his hurts at Cal- 
cutta. The Honourable Company erected a monument 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey, behind General 
Wolf’s monument, and it bears a fine relief represent- 
ing the ‘Sybille’ and ‘La Forte’ in close action. The 
captives were, of course, rescued; but as the ‘Endeavour,’ 
which belonged to Captain Eastwick, and represented 
his entire fortune, was not recaptured, he returned to Cal- 
cutta a ruined man. Being, however, rich in hope and full 
of energy and resource, he was not discouraged. Friends 
lent him money; he bought another ship, and before many 
days were past, was once more sailing the seas and making 
money; for in those days of high freights shipowning was a 
lucrative business. 

Captain Eastwick made and lost several fortunes; went 
with General Whitelock’s expedition to Buenos Ayres in 
1807; was one of twenty survivors who escaped from 
the wreck of the ‘Elizabeth’ in 1810, when 360 persons 
perished ; fell into the hands of the French, and was liberated 
by Napoleon’s own order; was captured, after a severe action 
in which he was wounded, by an American privateer, and 
suffered shipwreck a third time on the coast of Holland in 
1825. He lived to see one of his sons Vice-Chairman of the 
East India Company, and another Member of Parliament, and 
died in 1865 full of years and honour. In the words of his 
epitaph, Robert William Eastwick was a “skilful and fearless 
sailor ; an honest, energetic, self-denying man, and a sincere 
Christian.” 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS.* 


THE lyrics of the seventeenth century are scarcely known 
except to students. Mr. Bullen, to whom Mr. Suaintsbury 
constantly refers in the notes to this little book, has done 
much, with his careful and well-chosen selections, to make 
them popular; but we have hardly till now had a small 
portable collection, suitable not only for the connoisseur, but 
for any one with an ear for poetry. It is true that most 
people with any pretension to literary taste are familiar with 
Suckling and Campion, and know that it was Herrick who 
immortalised the daffodils; but few have even heard the 
names of Davison, Heywood, Brome, and others, who flourished 
in what has been well called “ England’s singing-time.” 
These Mr. Saintsbury has fittingly represented. The selec- 
tions are so well made, that it will be hard for the most 
captious critic to find anything to cavil at, the editor 
having wisely included many well-known poems as well as the 
less familiar ones,—an example which it would be not amiss 
if other compilers followed, the tendency often being to 
exclude much that is fine on the plea that it is hackneyed. In 
art, unlike life. it is impossible to have too much of a really 
good thing. And we most of us prefer the tunes we know. 
Among the lyrics with which we were unacquainted, we were 
especially delighted with a little song (p.73) by William Rowley, 
the date of which appears to be uncertain, and with a lovely 





Edited by George Saintsbury. London: 
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lyric by Donne (p. 10), also unknown to us. There is in this 
book, together with many of his more familiar verses, a curious 
“Litany ” by Herrick, containing a mixture of the grotesque and 
solemn that is almost American (p. 208). We also found a fine 
poem which we have seen attributed to George Herbert (p. 75), 
but which Mr. Saintsbury, with far more probability, supposes 
to be by Henry Vaughan, though it is impossible to be quite 
sure. We wonder rather that the beautiful song, “ Love not me 
for comely grace” (from John Wildbye’s second set of madri- 
gals), is omitted, and also that the poem from John Dowland’s 
Book of Airs (1600) in which occur the lines,— 
“ Sorrow was there made fair, 

And passion wise, tears a delightful thing, 

Silence beyond ail speech, a wisdom rare 

She made her sighs to sing,” 
finds no place. It is not, perhaps, actually a lyric, but no 
more are several of the poems Mr. Saintsbury has included. 
However, if he had attempted to collect all the lovely 
lyrics of that songful time, his book could not have formed 
part of the “ Pocket Library Series.” 

The editor, in his introduction, raises an interesting question. 
He asks how a somewhat debased parson, a shy, self-absorbed 
tutor, and a frivolous courtier, such as were Herrick, Crashaw, 
and Carew, could write lyrics which we have rarely touched, 
never surpassed, in the whole course of English literature. He 
adds :—“‘ There is no explanation of these things, or rather, 
the explanations fail to be explanatory, to such an extent that, 
except as sets-off to critical conversation, we need not trouble 
ourselves about them.” But surely the answer lies in the fact 
that the atmosphere round this courtier, this parson, this tutor, 
was a poetic anda fresh one. Nothing has changed more com- 
pletely in history, than the English character since the days of 
“Merry England.” Should any unbiassed critic, not knowing 
our literature, read a number of such poems as are included 
in this book, and then turn to a selection of lyrics of this 
century, were it not that both sets are in English, he would 
swear that the respective authors were men of a different 
nationality. It is a wide subject, and one that it is impossible 
to go into in the space of an ordinary review; but if we look 
for a moment at one or two of the most apparent traits in 
these lyrics, we shall realise it at once. For instance, the 
careless gaiety, the joie de vivre, which characterises them, 
—where do we find it now? Certainly not in Lord Tennyson, 
the finest lyrical poet of the age. Certainly not in that 
greatest of the décadents, whose lyrics are in point of form 
and finish as perfect as we can desire,—Mr. Swinburne. Nor, 
going back, can any one accuse Wordsworth, Byron, or 
Shelley of having written lyrics which can be termed gay. 

What, for example, could be more different than the two 
lyrics we quote? The first, which occurs in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
collection, is from Dryden’s Indian Emperor; the second 
is by Shelley, and was written in 1821. They treat of the 
same subject, and yet how distinct the tone of the seventeenth- 
century poet is from that of his nineteenth-century brother !— 

“ Ah, fading joy! how quickly art thou past! 
Yet we thy ruin haste 
As if the cares of human life were few, 
We seek out new : 
And follow fate which would too fast pursue. 
See how on every bough the birds express 
In their sweet notes their happiness. 
They all enjoy, and nothing spare, 
But on their mother Nature lay their care ; 
Why then, should man, the lord of all below, 
Such troubles choose to know, 
As none of all his subjects undergo ? 


Hark, hark, the waters fall, fall, fall; 
And with a murmuring sound 
Dash, dash upon the ground, 

To gentle slumbers ¢all.” 


“ MuTABILITY. 
The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies : 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief, even as bright. 
Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship, how rare! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair ! 
But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 





acccainge 
Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day, 
Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou,—and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep.” 
The first leaves one with the impression that life, in spite 
of its drawbacks, has much to be said for it; whilst after 
reading the second, we feel that it is indeed a bad business, 
Turning to minor poets, Tom Moore, who has man 
admirers, and who in some ways is nearer the spirit of the 
seventeenth century, has not often accomplished anything 
superlatively joyous. Nor has Praed, nor, later, the many 
living writers of attractive lyrics and vers de société. Moreover, 
even when they attempt to be cheerful, they too often remind 
one of the line :— 


“ Under them all ruus a low perpetual wail, as of souls in pain.” 


There are one or two exceptions, of whom Mr. Austin 
Dobson is the chief. He, at all events, among our living 
English poets has written lyrics which have something 
of the fresh country sweetness of Herrick, and the finished 
elegance of Carew. 

Another very striking difference between the lyrics of 
to-day, and those of 200 or 250 years ago, is the entire 
difference of the attitude towards women expressed in 
them. Whether our present attitude is a better or a worse 
one, we do not pretend to say; but we have lost “the 
love of love, for love’s sake,” in our poetry. The tender 
reverence for, mixed with intense interest in, le beau sexe, which 
breathes all through the lyrics of England during the period we 
are treating of, is comparatively unknown in modern English 
verse, though we find it still very strongly in German, and to 
a certain extent in French, lyrics. Even when Suckling and 
Carew are derisive, it is from pique; there is always the same 
absorbed, though perfectly healthy, interest in those strange 
creatures, women. While in modern English lyrics, though 
we have plenty of passion—more, indeed, than necessary— 
and perhaps occasionally a higher ideal of women’s perfection 
than had the old song-writers, as in Wordsworth’s— 

“ A spirit, yet a woman too,” 

yet the standpoint is absolutely different. Women, as women, 
do not form the theme of English poets as they did. The one 
woman does, and always will, but the sex have lost their power, 
—a fact possibly due to the short-haired ladies who wish for 
total equality! Much of the change of character in English 
literature can be traced to the Puritan influence. It leavened 
slowly, but very surely, bringing so many graceful and fair 
things into disrepute, and taking away from us, both in our 
own estimation and that of our neighbours, the name of 
“Merry England.” And from this gloomy period, we can 
only hope to emerge very slowly. Some of our writers 
are doing their best to free us, but as yet the attempt has 
not been made by our poets. They still take themselves 
and their love-affairs very seriously. Where they are 
not melancholy, they are saturnine and unhealthy, or 
they are terribly involved. ‘“ Ernst ist das Leben,” grave 
and earnest enough for us to allow ourselves a little 
gaiety in our verses. We sigh for a reprieve from the 
fatal passions and strange analyses, the curious sins and 
morbid despondency, of our song-writers. Even when they 
are amusing, they are bitter. 

Perhaps there will be a revulsion, Let us hope so. Our 
grandchildren may write lyrics about cowslips and hawthorn, 
and men and maidens who weave cheerful romances. If they 
do, they will look back with wonder on the days when poets 
wrote only of fantastic orchids and heavily scented lilies, and 
were too self-analytical even to fall in love. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»——_ 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. now publish, with the title of 
Fashions of To-Day, an English edition of the well-known and 
popular Parisian La Mode Pratique, under the editorship of 
Madame de Broutelles, of Paris,and Miss Veva Karsland, of London. 
The second number, which is now before us, will be found specially 
attractive on account of the coloured illustrations of dress which 
it contains. These are certainly both beautiful and lifelike, 
without being in any sense too French. Besides the coloured 





pictures, the magazine contains a vast number of smaller and 
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Jainer illustrations of dresses as they are actually worn on this 
p~ on the other side of the Channel, or as they are in the pre- 


liminary stage of “ design” by “eminent artists.” Fashions of 
To-Day is beyond doubt a very ambitious magazine, and it 
js evidently quite fitted to cope with periodicals of its own kind, 
numerous as these are. An improvement might well, however, 
be made on the padding of the magazine, which is composed, as is 
usual in such cases, of short stories, sketches, and reviews of 
pooks. They have an air of juvenility, and almost of frivolity. 

There is much that is worth reading in the Library Review, 
which has now reached its fourth number, although many of the 
reviews that it contains have inevitably a belated appearance. 
Mr. J. Stanley Little concludes his reflective “ Aspects and Ten- 
denciesof Current Fiction.” Towards the close, he preaches a 
little too much, even although he lets fall such neat sentences as, 
“The only art meet for our plaudits is the art which is the 
artist’s religion ;” and, “ Genius is as a finely matured wine of a 
grand vintage: you cannot convert it into a good serviceable vin 
ordinaire by diluting it.” Mr. R. L. Stevenson, as is evidenced by 
his “Letter toa young gentleman who proposes to embrace the 
career of Art,” is better at this sort of thing than Mr. Little. ‘“M. 
Alphonse Daudet and his Literary Methods,” by Mr. Perey White, 
is also an interesting critical paper, although it is rather thin. The 
most characteristic article, however, in this number of the Library 
Review is “'The Library of an Italian Prince,” which gives a very 
fair account of the Library of the Borghese at Rome, which, being 
dispersed by sale, is now practically non-existent. It may be 
suggested to the conductors of the Library Review that they would 
greatly improve their magazine by giving more original papers 
and fewer book-criticisms. 

The most seasonable paper in the June number of Longman’s 
Magazine is Mr. Robert H. Scotit’s “ Notes on the Climate of the 
British Isles.” From it, the anxious inquirer as to the best locality 
in which to pitch his camp during the holiday season, will learn 
such things as: “ In choice of a residence, select a spot with hills 
lying to windward on the rainy side; ” and, “as regards. our own 
comfort, it is wisest if we can to take our outing before lunch.” A 
very lively paper is “ Reminiscences of St. Petersburg Society,” 
by the author of “ Baltic Letters.” The St. Petersburg whose 
pleasures, including masked balls, are treated of, is the St. Peters- 
burg of 1844 and of the Emperor Nicholas, of whom we are told 
that “a finer specimen of male humanity it was impossible to 
see. Tall, grandly developed, and on a colossal scale, he towered 
above all. His head was strictly Grecian, with forehead and nose 
in one grand line, chin and jawbone strongly pronounced; his 
eyes large and blue, with an expression of calmness, dignity, and 
coldness which awed every one; his mouth smiled, his eyes never.” 
Mr. Lang is exceptionally good—in other words, he is lightly and 
sarcastically learned—in his “At the Sign of the Ship” this 
month. 

There is nothing specially notable in the letterpress of the June 
numbers of the Magazine of Art and the Art Journal. The best 
written and most interesting papers are Mr. Claude Phillips’s 
“ Jules Bastien-Lepage ” in the one, and Mr. Vernon Blackburn’s 
“Some English Shrines” in the other. The illustrations—such 
as those accompanying “ Sir John Pender’s Collection in Arlington 
Street,” in the Art Journal, and Miss Helen Zimmern’s paper on 
“Cracow and its Art Treasures” in the Magazine of Art—are above 
even the high pictorial average maintained by these journals. 


The June number of the Month is notable for the variety and 
high literary excellence of its contents. But it is too pronouncedly 
Roman Catholic and polemic for ordinary lay readers, although 
such will find much to interest them in the editor’s “Oxford as 
Seen by a Frenchman,” and a considerable amount of information 
—rather too drily put—in “The South African Languages.” 
Still, the Protestant who can enjoy close reasoning, in spite of a 
soupcon of acidity, should read “ Walled-up Alive.” 


In point both of brightness and of variety, the June number of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine is distinctly above the average. Thus, 
Mr. J. Munro’s “The Mystery of the Aurora,” is a more than 
ordinarily good and lucid paper of the scientific kind; and Mr. E. 
A. Sterns’s “ Through an Eastern Desert on Foot” possesses the 
merit—an extraordinary merit for a “ travel-paper”—of being 
fresh. Nor have we read for a long time so good a story of clever 
and undetected robbery as “ A Good Deal Abroad.” 


All that can be said of the June number of the Sunday Magazine 
is, that it contains a fair selection of readable papers. The most 
artistic piece of work in it is Mrs. Molesworth’s “Old Gervais: 
a Curious Experience,” although it is perhaps a trifle too 
melancholy. In “The Birthday of English Missionary Enter- 
prise,” Dr. Blaikie gives a clear account of the work of Carey ; and 
Mr. Guinness Rogers writes sympathetically of the late Dr. 
Henry Allon. 





The new monthly number of the Girl’s Own Paper is perhaps 
most notable for the instalment which it gives of Mr. John 
Saunders’s story of “A Battle with Destiny.” The character—and 
the diary—of Sybil Capella, are quite worthy of this somewhat 
unequal but powerful writer. Of the miscellaneous papers and 
stories, “Two Ways of Looking at It” is, all things considered, 
the most generally readable,—or, at all events, the most distinctly 
original. 

The waters of education are not quite smooth at present, and 
so there isa fair amount of controversial matter in the editorial 
and correspondence columns of the Journal of Education. But it 
is not too acrimonious, even although the writer of a vigorous 
paper on “Sex in Education” speaks, when dealing with Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, of ‘ unworthy insinuations,” and “ libels 
on honourable men and women—unpardonable if they were not 
ridiculous.” There are, however, several interesting non-polemical 
papers in the June number of the Journal,—in particular, Mr. Bay- 
ford Harrison’s ‘“‘ Gleanings among the Swedes,” and “ Fontenay- 
aux-Roses,” a very full and lucid account of a French training 
college. 





The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Helen Zimmern. (D. Stott.)—Miss Zimmern has prefixed to the 
four selected comedies a well-written memoir of Goldoni, and a 
careful appreciation of his powers and place in literature. The 
selected plays are A Curious Mishap, The Beneficent Bear, The Fan, 
The Spendthrift Miser. There is not much brilliancy in Goldoni’s 
dialogue; it does not sparkle with wit and repartee; but the 
comedies are certainly readable, pleasant stories of Venetian life. 
To quote the words of Browning’s sonnet, which has been appro- 
priately given by way of recommendation, they “glass half 
Venice :”— 

** There throng the people: how they come and go, 

Lisp the soft language, flaunt the bright garb,—see,— 

On piazza, ca le, under portico, 

And over bridge! Dear King of Comedy, 

Be honoured! ‘Thou that didst love Venice so, 

Venice, and we who love her, all love thee!’”’ 
Though Goldoni “loved Venice,” he spent the last thirty-two 
years of his life in Paris, and had the misfortune to live down to 
the Revolution. His pension, granted by the King, was with- 
drawn. The National Convention, moved by the pleadings of 
André Chénier, restored it to him-—the day after his death. 

Mr. Witt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
—Mr. “ Anthony Hope” describes his book as a frivolous tale, we 
do not exactly see why. It is as serious as most tales, as it is 
certainly better told than most. George Neston, a barrister, 
recognises in Newra de Witt, a widow, and the betrothed of his 
cousin Gerald, a woman whom he had defended years before on 
the charge of theft. What he does, how he does it, how he fares 
in doing it, and what was the end of it all, we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves. They may very well spend 
an hour or so in doing it, for the story is good both in conception 
and in execution. The style is just suited to the subject. There 
is a half-suggestion of cynicism, but it never becomes offensive. 


If we were to criticise anything, it would be the audacity with - 


which the Marchioness acknowledges her past. 


MaAGAzINEs AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for June:—The English Illustrated Magazine, Part 15 
of the Universal Atlas, No. 1 of the Volunteer Service Magazine, 
Literary Opinion, Natural Science, the Bookman, the Expositor, the 
Religious Review of Reviews, the Expository Times, the United 
Service Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Belgravia, Temple Bar, Scribner’s Magazine, London Society, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, the Argosy, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, the Albemarle, the Indian Magazine, 
the Idler, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Century, the Newbery 
House Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Quiver, 
the Sunday at Home, the Leiswre Hour, the Monthly Packet, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_ =< 


Ashbee (C. R.), Manual of School Handicraft, SvO ........c00000 (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Beaver (A.), Memorials of Old Chelsea, 4to ....(E. Stock) 42/0 
Benson (A. C.), Men of Might, cr 8vo .......... Pee Seo omee 
Clayden (P. W.), England under Coalition, 1825 to 1892, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 7/6 
Dillon (A.), God and Man, cr 8vo Eden & Remington) 6/0 
Fisher (A. T.), Rod and River, 8vo ..... (Bentley) 14/0 










Gall (J.), Popular Readings in Science, cr 8vo ......... ..(Constable) 5/0 
Gleig (G. R.), With the Harrises Seventy Years Ago, cr 8vo......(W. H. Allen) 2/0 
Goodwin (C.), Romance of a Coal-Pit, Cr 8VO .......0e.ce.cceee cceeessstnnenee (Arnold) 2/0 
Hardy (T. J.), Asdrufel: a Soul’s Episode, cr 8vo........... (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 


Hayward (G. M.), No Place of Repentance, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hewitt (W.), Course of Single Manual Training Exercises, cr 8vo (Longmans) 2/ 

History of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 10/6 
Hume (F.), An Is!and of Fantasy, 5 vols. cr 8vo ............(G@riffith & Farran) 31/6 
Jones (E. E.), Introduction to General Logic, cr 8V0 ..4........004 (Longmans) 4/6 
Lowndes (G. R.), Camping Sketches, cr SVO ....00..0.1.cseceeceesesseeeeeres (Bentley) 4/6 
O’Shea (J, A.), Roundabont Recollections, 2 vols. 8vo . Ward & Downey) 21/0 
Revell (W. F.), Browning’s Criticism of Life, 12mo..............(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
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Robertson (W.), Essays and Sermons, cr 8V0 ..........s0-s00-seeeee-e(Blackwood) 5/6 
Schelling (F. E.), Timber, Men, and Matter, cr 8vo ., (Arnold) 6/0 
Sbakesp°are’s Hamlet, edited by C. L. Maxey, lémo (Arnold) 2/0 
Slater (W. F.), Faith and Life, cr 8vo..........00.........00+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/0 
Sociul Horizon, cr 8vo......... aD RE piabinehiose <kvhereckgabbibeesssaere (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Stephens (H. M.), Speeches of the Stat and Orators of French Revolu- 
THOT, OVOIS: GF BVO occoocsessonnsest a0 SR RROR pads bce cpeaeobnvinuchyoas (Frowde) 21/0 
Stewart (J. A.’, The Jolly Pashas, cr 8vo ............. .. (Henry) 3/6 
Stooke.’ lourist Map of the River Wye, roy 8vo ........ (Wright) 3/0 
Toynbee (P.), Specimens of Old Freach, ix.-xv., cr 8vo ....(Frowde) 16/0 
Weismann (A.), Essays on Heredity, cr 8v0_ ...........0008 sical (Frowde) 5/0 
Williams:n (A.), Light from Eastern Lands, cr 8v0.............+0008 (Blackwood) 3,6 


“LIBERTY” 
WASHING 


SILKS 


For SUMMER DRESSES 
and UNDERWEAR, 


New PatTeRns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 



















** LIBERTY ” 
WASHING SILKS 

For Summer Dresses and Underwear. Pure, 
light, and tough. In white, buff, and many 
dainty colours. 

Price, 28, 6d. to 63, 9d. per yard, 27 in. to 
40in. wide. 

New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the b-dy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of c hh and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF — 

—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—-EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the jirst instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many sargeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance, 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

DW couoURs.—The ONE HUNDRED and SkVENTEENTH EXHIBINIGY 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, Is. ; Cataloeue 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary,” 


RINCE’S HALL, PICCADILLY.—Dr. FELIX ADLER 
(President of the Union of Ethical Societies) will deliver LECTURES 

SUNDAYS, June 12th and 19th, at 11.15. Subject, June 12th: “The FUNG. 

TIONS of an ETHICAL SOCIETY.’’—Admission Free, of 


Roras HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year) 
tenable for two or three years in the College. will b2 awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, : 











DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-clasg 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Stnd 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, “‘ PRINCIPALS." 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. . 











M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA. 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 

pases for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Foonth ext 
erman.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





eee COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN. 
THANVE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum, The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7to1t, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &, Healthy situation, tacing south ; good cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.— References and terms on application, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 











EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, 





ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.--TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £29 and 

£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Pa:ticulars oa applic ition, 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Students. R:2ference: given and _ required, 
Priveipals: Miss E. PONNETE and Miss M. HAYTER, Bock:strasse 9, We mar. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certifi ate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduite and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 28th. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 








tH OT | The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





Letlers to the Manager will receive every attention. 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Sonchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s, 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp rable tea, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Pienesoent adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next —For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College. Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &., 
including Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the-Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
D: eing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





IMOGES.—A FRENCH LADY, diplomée of the Sor- 
bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN to learn French and Accomp'ishments. Limoges is very bea'thy, 
and beautifully situated, and possesses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
Fr, and Eng. refs.—Address, Mdlle. CHABROL, Panton House, Cambridge. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: No. 6 St. Andrew Square. 


eeetettt & & & @ 


London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


orf © OO Oo O 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first 
for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an immediate 


Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 
The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system 
by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have 


participate, notwithstanding the lowness uf the premiums. 


at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
thus been, and will be, made to the policies of those who 


The Surplus at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 


entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 


Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 




















| 
| Age next Birthday. 25 | 30 35 | 40 45 50 | 55 | 
During Life............ £118 0 £23 1 6° £2 610 £214 9 59 £417 £5 111 
21 Payments ......... 212 6 215 4 3.0 2 3 7 St 317 6 | 412 1 510 2 | 


[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums.] 7 


* A percon cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20153. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 


of £1,000 OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—betng thus free of payment after age 50, 
is, for £1.000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. 


e40,the Premium ceasing at age 60, 3 14s 
Prelaiame bave ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profit 


“ Before the 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


At the 54th ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 


the following were the Results 


New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. 
The Claims (including Bonus 


Premiums in year, £609,292. 


reported for the year 1891 :— 


Total Income, £936,723. 
Additions) were £368,000. 


Over GO per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


The Funds (increased in the year by 


£444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 


Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, &c., are specially Liberal. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 





RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX COAST.—A married 

beneficed CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ successful experience in the tuition 

and management of boys, receives SIX PUPILS un’er 15, Each pupil specially 

prepared and individually tanght ; highest references, Drilling, gymnasium, 

games, sea-bathing. Fees, £66 or £75 a year.—Rev, G. R.,21 Fernlea Road, 
Balham, Londo». 


cr 





MEETING (VACATION COURSES), 
EDINBURGH. 
AUGUST Ist-3ist. 
Prozrammes from ARTHUR THOMSON, University Hall. 


ILLINGHAM (DORSET) GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED in September next for this (Second Grade) 
School. Usual numbers, about 25 boarders and 50 day-boys.—Applications to be 
sent, not later than July 1st, to H. P. GREEN, Clerk to the Governors, Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON. 
THAMES, READING. 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arran zed, and very commodious modern 
MANSION, of pleasing appearance, containing four band recepti 
rooms, five large and lofty class-rooms, noble dining-bal), thirty well-propor- 
tioned bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, kitchen:, and ample offices ; a a 
magnificent position on the hig: ground above tbe village of Caversham, half-a- 
mile from the River Thames, and 1} mi es from the county town and stations of 
Readinz, on the Great Western, S uth-Ea-tern, and South-Western Railways. 
Forty-five minutes’ journey from Paddington. Stabling (four loose-boxes), coach- 
house, farm buildings, capital swimming-batb, cottages, gardens, charming 
grounds, ornamentally timbore! par«<-!ands, tennis-lawns, cricket and football 
grounds, fir-plantation, and picturesque lodge, with a southern aspect, a remark- 
ably healthy soil and sub;,oil, and an area of twenty acres or thereabouts, 

Messrs. HASLAM and SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart 
Tokenh Yard, London, on MONDAY, June 27th, at 1 o’clock punctually, in 








ISS WOODMAN’S PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex: lusively), will REOPEN after the Whit- 
runtide Vacation JUNE 13th. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
AJ (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examina- 
tion to be held JULY 2lst 2nd 22nd.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


ERMANY.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG 

A LADIE*.—The Misses KRAUSE receive a few Fnglish GIRLS, who 

wish to complete their Education, in their comfortable home. Hirst-rate educa- 

tional advantages, Entire charge taken of Indian children. Highest references 

in England and abroad ; moderate term:,—Apply to Fraulein KRAUSE, Dalton 
Holme Rectory, Hull; or, 37 Moltke Strasse, Gorlitz, Silesia. 














S* ANDREWS UN 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to th L.A. alas 
Bt. Andrews, NB’ apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 


()°KHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN S '‘HOLARSGIPS will 
be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Educativn for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years. Examination held simultaneously at Kingsle-, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hante. 








PRIN ITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 
it SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY, 1292: Tso of £70, Two of £50, Two of £40. 
tidy ONE or TWO EXHIBITIONS, open to Sons of English Clergymen. Can- 
< ates living at a distance examined elsewhere than at the Colleze.—For par- 
iculars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


[o INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

ra yon y A a See P i whit ge — full particulars and 
8, 2. e List includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B. 

STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.c.. eet 











one or in three lots, unless previously dispcsed of privately, the remarkably 
well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very commodious 
modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and Park-Lands known as AMERSHAM 
HALL, Caversham-on-Thamer, near Reading, for — many years most success- 
fully occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies’ 
College, a Convalescent Home, or a Public Institution, it is admirably suited; and 
it could readily be adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.; of Messrs. Waterhouse, Winter- 
botbam, and Harrison, Solicitors, 1 New Court, Lincoln’s Iun, London, W.C.; 
or of Messrs. Haslam and Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Friar Street Cham- 
bers, Reading. 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose of supplying 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum and 
every donor of £10 10s. in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 
mendation annually. 

The pooz of either sex afflicted with Rupture may obtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Collector, and in urgent cases an order for a Truss may 
be obtained from the tr ker, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the produc- 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eight years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Societies and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in London for distribution. 

Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


Row, W.C.—By order, 
WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, Joint 
WM. CHURCHILL TAYLER, 5 Secretaries. 











NEPLITZ—SCHOENAU SPAS, in Bohemia, well known 
for centuries. The oldest and most celebrated Hot Alkaline-Saline Baths. 
Open all the year round. 
Prominent by their unsurpassed action in the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Disorders of the Nerves. Especially indicated 
in those protracted ailments consequent on musket-shots and sword-wounds, 


For further information, order for lodgings, &c., write—for Teplitz, to the 
Biider Inspectorat, Tep!itz, Bohemia ; or for Schoenanu, to the Birg-rmeisteramt, 
Schoenan, Bohemia. Guide-booksand information also from the Lon lon Agents, 
W. SCHACHT and CO., 25 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
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NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NO FPLACE of REPENT- 


ANCE. By GertrupEe M. Harwarp, Author of 
“Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF the WORLD, WORLDLY. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of ‘ Viva,” “ My 
Lord ani my Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By 


W. H. pe Wint_y. 2 vols, 


A WOMAN at the HELM. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Evelyn’s Career,” &. 3 vols, 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By 


Hitary Deccan, 3 vols. 


A MASQUERADER. By 


ALGERNON GissinG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyll,” ‘‘ A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 





London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE VENETIANS. 


A Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘' VIXEN,” “ LADY 
AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 





London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 


CONVICTED LAW-BREAKERS as 
LAW-MAKERS, and Marriage, Divorce, and 
Liberty of Conscience. By HuGu AMuROSE, 
** Answers to Public Life and Private Morality, 
and Marriage and Free-Thought.’’ By “M,” 
Paper cover, ls, ; post-free, 1s, 2d. 

‘* Likely to become a classic and a text-book on the 
intrinsic value of co-respondents as statesmen, hus- 
bands, and friends,” 

EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., 
King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 153. 6d. 


pases” and PEDIGREES 

MAINLY RELATING to CUMB:‘RLAND 
and WKSTMORLAND. By WitLtam Jackson, F.S.A., 
Vice-President of Cumberland and Westmorland 
Arch logical Society, With numerous Engravings, 
Plans, &:. (Being Vols. V. and VI. of ‘* fue Trans- 
actions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society.’’) 

London: BEMROSE and Sons, Ltd., 23 Old Bailey ; 
and Derby. 


TILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS, 
Astrology, Magic, Emblems, Facetiz, Ancient Atlase?, 
Manuscripts ; Works of Defoe, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c. ; Sir Walter Scott on the 
Drama (unpublished). Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 
George Street, Edinburgh. . 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French legs They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 


|} AY-FEVER, SUMMER 

















CATARRH.—No one should be without Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In cases of hay- 
fever, summer catarrh, in colds, all affections of the 
chest, asthma, consumption, aud throat disorders, 
they act like a charm ; to clergymen, public speakers, 
and singers they are invaluable.—Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at 1s, 34d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d , and 11s. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 
chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective. 
‘hey indeed have so general and powerful an effect 
on the whole system that they clear away or ward 
off most of the ills that flesh is heir too. They 
cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, 
give tone to.the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, 
produce sound sleep, and impart increased energy to 
both mind and body. The admirable properties of 
these far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to 
require any encomium here, as they are resorted to 
by rich and poor of every nation. The cures they 
effect are not temporary or imperfect, but they bring 
about a marvellous and most beneficial change 
throughout tke entire body, and enable it with 
renovated powers to resist the apy roach of a!] future 
attacks, 








] 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 
JUNE, 1892. | 


ULSTER AND HOME-RULE. By &t. Loe Strachey. 

Tue INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. By Fie!d-Marshal 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

ee BLocks THE Wax. By Herbert Gladstone, 


| 
ws | 
Some GreaT JewisH Rapsis, By the Rev. Dr. | 
Wright. 
A Burier’s View OF MEN-Service. By Joun | 
Robinson, | 
Ovip MeramMoRPHOSED. By Mrs. Ross. | 
£€cULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Miss V. Paget | 
(** Vernon Lee.’’) | 
Tue InckEASE OF Crime. By the Rev. W. D. | 
Morrison, Chaplain to H.M. Pi ison, Wandsworth. | 
An Inpian FuNERAL-Sackivice, By J. D. Rees, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C.I1.E. 

A FourtEeentu-Century Parson. By the Rev. Dr. | 
Jessopp. 

THE INVASION OF DESTITUTE AtiENS. By the Right 
Hon. the Karl of Dunraven, K P. 

WomeEN AND WORSHIPIN BurmMaH. By Lady Violet 
Greville. 

Tue Story OF AN UNHAPPY QUEEN. By Mrs. 
Erskine Wemyss. 

Protection aS Labour Wants It. By H. H. 
Champion. 

Dip Dante Stupy 1n OxrorD? By the Right Hon. 
W.E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 


THe WomEN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION: 
1. By MillicéntyGarrett Fawcett. 
2. By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
3. By Sarah M. Sheldon Amos. 
Forms OF HOME-RULE: a Repity. By G. Pitt- 
Lewis, Q.C., M.P. | 
LacepmMmon. By Walter Pater. | 
Track, By J. M. Soames. 
THE BatTLe OF WOERTH, (With Map.) By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 
THE Fate OF THE East. - By an O!d Resident. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH | 
CHANNEL. (With Maps,) By A. J. Jukes-Browne. | 
PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.—II. | 
By the Bishop of Colchester. 
Ovr Outcast Cousins 1n InpiA. By the Rev. 
Grabam Sandberg. 
Wuy bo NONCONFORMISTS FOLLOW Mr. GLADSTONE ? 
By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 


IsbisTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1578 


LONDON 








GOLD MEDAN, 


Se a 


N ITALY, GENTLE 
FARMERS can INVEST a wopiitane EN- 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe poset 
of large returns, Read National Review, June, 1890 


| Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN tak ; 
| FARM.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiessle Sone on his 


le, Tosc ina, 


pre. 
IRK BECK BA 
Bocce EAREISEED 3 ci —— 
§ } B LDINGS, Ch 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allyen® 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. ° 
wd hed ge Rae CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
alculated on the minizaum ‘ “4 
oa rawn below £100. SRN SEES Wie 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sol 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fu parti 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to ‘ 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


THE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Oapital ..............0....00008 £1,500,000 
Rosorve Wand .is.ie00c08s Static 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietoyrs.., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
Colonies, . 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiat 
for collection, en. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
which may be ascertained on epptioliion. am 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782, 7 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL” 





LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


2 ; . President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 


Bart.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Committ e—Rev. Canon Ainger, Walter Besant, Esq., E. A. Bond, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, 


Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P. 


» Edmund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., Pro- 


fessor eggs F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq, C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W.S. 


Lilly, Esq., V 
Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert Spencer, 


Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, 


Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., 
Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 


Languages, 


Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


tou Members, 16s. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 5s, 


A FRAGMENT on PROGRESS. 
The Inaugural Address dlivered on his Installa- 
tion as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
by the Right Hon. A. J. Baxrour, M.P., &e. 

Now ready, in 1 vol demy Svo, SECOND KUVILIUN, 


price 3s, 

The CAMPAIGN GUIDE. An 
Election Handbook for Unionist Speakers. 
Part I. CONSERVATIVE and UNIONIST 
WORK. — Part. II. ELECTION FROBLEMS, 
Prepared by a Committce of the Council of the 
National Union of Conservative Asscciations for 
See Se Se 

ae ini nie 

al 8vo, each containing atout 500 Illns- 
laid rations, price 42s. each vol. 

The CASTELLATED and DOMES- 
710 ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND. By 
Davip Macerpzon and THomas Ross, ; 

«Jt is bardly possible to exaggerate the labour in- 
volved in the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of tbe accuracy and completeness 
of the letterpress and the illustrations, The authors 
are fairly entitled to koast that they have placed 
before the reader the minutcst particulars about 
every edifice, castle, peel-tower, picturesque ruin...... 
between Caithness and the Southern Vounties of 
Scotland. The illustrations number nearly 460, and 
for clearness of outline, fidelity of detail, ad uni- 
formity of execution they are truly admirab!e.’ — 
Saturday Review. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
The PLACE-NAMES of SCOT- 

LAND. By the Rev. James B. JouNsTON, B.D., 
Falkirk. , 

*.* This Book, for which the Anthcr has been col- 
lecting materials during the last five )ears, contains 
an Intrcdact'on, General and Philological, followed 
by a List of the Important Place-Names in Scotland, 
with Explanatiors of their Meaning, and with their 
Old Spellings, each dated so far as known, 








Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 14s, 
EARLY TRAVELLERS in SCOT- 
LAND, 1295-1689. Edited by P. Hume Brown, 

Author of “ Tke Life of George Buchanan,” 
“The arcl xe Icgist, the topographer, and the his- 
torian will alike ficd delight in the singularly in- 
teresting co'lection of pvarrative floc... : Hume 
Brown has not been content with mere compilation. 
The narratives have teen in some cases translated 
from the original tor gue in which they appeared ; 
and they are accompan:ed by b:ograpbical and biblic- 

graphical intr: duct:ons and nc tes.”’—Scotsman. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Cemy 8vo, price 5s. 

TOURS in SCOTLAND, 1677 and 
J681. By THomAs Kirk ard RaLpH THORESBY. 
Edited by P. HumE Brown, ; 

A lucky accident baving brought these two inter- 
esting narratives to light s nce the ** Early Travellers 
in Scotland” was published, it was thought desirable 
to reprint them uniform w ith that book. _ 
~~ Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8yo, price 33. 6d. 
SEEKING the SUN: an Egyptian 

Holiday. Being Letters Reprinted from the 
Scotsman, By Cuartes A.COOPER, 
lyol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, price 21s. to Subscribers. 

A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of 
LAKELAND, including Cumberland and West- 
moreland, with Lancashire North of the Sands, 
By the Rey. H. A. Macpuerson, M.A., Carlisle. 
With an Introduct: ry Chapter on the Topography 
of tle District by R.S. FERGUSON, F.S.A. 

In 1 vol. small demy dito, price 21s. to Subscribers. 
FIFTH VOLUME of “ The VERTEBRATE FAUNA 

of SCOTLAND.” 

A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of 
ARGYLL. By J. A. Harvie-Brown and T, E. 
BUckLey. Illustrated with Photogravure Plates, 
Woodcnuts, and Maps, 

Nearly ready, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 153, 

SELECTIONS from the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of DR. GEORGE JOHNSTON, 
Author cf “A Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed,’ 
“The History of British Zoophytes,” &c, Col- 
lected and Arranged by his Daughter, Mrs. Bar- 
WELL CARTER: and Kdited by JAMES Harpy, 
LL.D., Hon. Secretary to the Berwickshire 

Naturalists’ Club. ial 

Now ready, in 1 vo'. demy 8vo, SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, price 15s, F 

The ART of GOLF. By Sir W. G. 
Smmpsoy, Bart. With 20 Plates from Instan- 
taneous Photographs of Professional Players, 
chiefly by A. F, Macfie, Esq. 

“ Remains the standard work on the subject, not- 
withstanding all that has been written concerning 
the game since the publication of the first edition.” 
—National Observer, 


Now ready, in 1 vol., FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, 

price 21s, 

MODERN HORSEMANSHIP: 
Three Schools of Riding: an Original Method of 
Teaching the Art by means of Pictures from the 
Life. By Epwarp L. AnpErson, Author of 
“Vice in the Horse,” “The Gallop,” &c. 

*,* Rewritten and Kearranged, and Illustrated by 
1) Instantaneous Photographs, most of which have 
been taken specially for this Edition, 

Now ready, in 1 vol, crown Svo, price53. 

BUT HOW-—IF the GOSPELS are 
HISTORIC ? An Apology for Believing in 
Christianism. By the Author of “If the Gospel 

, Narratives are Mythical—What Then?” 

The general argument is enforced with great 

beauty and delicacy. The book deserves {o have a 


very large number of deeply interested readers.”"— 
Spectator, 



































. Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of “ Violet Moses,” &c, 


2 vols., at all Libraries, 





The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a 
Romunce of the Unromantic. By A, Conan 
Dorie, Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 

3s. 6d. [Immediately. 





SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
In crown 8yo. 


The SISTERS: a Tragedy. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


ACROSS the PLAINS; with other 


Memories and Essays. By Robert Lovis STE- 
venson. Buckram, gilt top. 


WALT WHITMAN, POEMS by. 
Edi'ed, with Introduction, by WittiaAM M. Rwos- 
SETTI. With Portrait. Crown Svo, hand-made 
paper and buckram. 


IN the MIDST of LIFE: Tales of 


Soldiers and Civilians. By AmBRosE BIERCE, 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
Vol. VII.—MORE TALES of the PACIFIC 
SLOPE. With a Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHA- 
NOTIs, &c. By Water Besant, Author of 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” With a 
Frontispiece by Gordon Browse. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain. 
MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 

The GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen. 
*The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


By Franx Barrett, 


*TO CALL HER MINE. By Walter 


BESANT. 


*The BELL of ST. PAUL'S. By 


WALTER Brsant. 


*The HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 
BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King. 
The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie 


Murray and H, HERMAN, 
A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet. 
RUFFINO. By Ouida. 
SYRLIN. By Ouida. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. 


Ciark RUSSELL. 


*ZEPH: a Circus Story. By George 


R. IMs. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By 


Haw Ley SMart, 
BACK to LIFE. By T. W. Speight. 


*,* Those marked * may also be had in cloth, at 2s, 6d. 





NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
GREEN as GRASS. By F. M. Allen, 


Author of ‘‘ Through Green Glasses,” &c. With 
a Frontispiece by Joseph Smyth, 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, 


and Some Other People. By Bret Harte, 
Frontispiece by Fred Barnard, 


ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. 


By Water Besant, Author of ‘“ Dorothy 
Forster,’ &c. With 12 [llu-trations by C. Green. 


The JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. 


Avsyn, Author of ‘‘ A Fellow of Trinity.”’ 


FREESHOOTING: Extracts from the 
Works of Mrs. LYNN LINTON. Post 8yo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter 
Besant. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS and EKELECTIONEERING, from 
the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. By Joseru 
GrrGo. With 92 Illustrations from Political 
Squibs, Lampoons, and Curicatures, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


HINTS on COLT-BREAKING. By 


W. M. Houtcuison. With 25 Lilustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 











London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
214 PICCADILLY, W. 





MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches: 
TBE 


SPEECHES & PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE 


Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 


Wirth Notes ano INTRODUCTIONS. 
Edited by A. W. HUTTON, M.A., Librarian of the 
Gladstone Library; and 
H. J. COHEN, M.A, (With Portraits, 12+. 6d.) 


Mersrs, METHUEN beg to announce that they are 
about to issue in ten volumes, 8vo, an authorised 
collection of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, the work 
being undertaken with his sanction and under his 
superintendence, 

In view of the approaching General Election, it has 
been decided to issue at once Vils, IX. and X., which 
deal with the press’ng questions of the day. Each 
volume will ¢ ntuin a portrait, and to Vol. X. Mr. 
Gladstone has written a preface. 





Author of “Mehalah.” 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 


A Tale of the Cornish Coast, 
By S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “John Herring,” “ Urith,’’ &c- 
Second Edition, 3 vols, 

**Incident succeeds incident with a brisk move- 
ment, and there is no halting in the development of 
the story. Altogether this is one of the best imagined 
and most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
has produced.”— Saturday Review. 

“** In the Roar of the Sea’ is, without doubt, one 
of the be:t novels that Mr. Baring-Gould has yet 
given us. His bright humour, his able treatment of 
wild and romantic scenes, his strange poetical 
melancholy, his brilliant analysis of character, are 
well exemplified in these volames. They are full of 
impressive contrasts, of dramatic scenes, of ad- 
mirable descriptive writing.’’—Speakcr, 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Second Edi'ion, extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. K pling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of 
charaster...... Unmistakable genius rings in every 
line.’’—Tim. s, 

**Mr. Ki, ing is probably our best ballad-writer 
sincs Scott.’’—Daily News, 

“ The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth 
justified before the world ; for a man of genius has 
taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cayilling, 
that, in its way, it also is a medium for literature. 
You are grateful, and you say to yourself, half in 
envy and half in admiration: Here is a book; here, 
or one is a Dutchman, is one of the books of the 
year.’’—National Observer. 

“The Ballads teem with imagination ; they palpi- 
tate with emotion. We read them with laughter and 
tears ; the metres throbin our pulses; the cunningly 
ordered words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ?’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 
(More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, & c. 
By H. ve B, Grssins, M.A., Author of ‘* The In- 
dustrial History of England.” Crown 8vo, 23, 6d, 
[UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
‘*The author is a man of large mental grasp and 
of broad sympathies...... He writes strongly and per- 
spicuously,and has an aptners in quotation from the 
writings of the great men whose story he tells that 
adds greatly to the force of his own very able style. 
Few will read the work without being wiser on the 
subject of social reform; and very few indeed will 
lay down the book untouched by a desire to go more 
deeply into a subject of such interest.’’—North 
British Daily Mail. 


The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem 


of the Village and the Town, By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
[SoctaL QuEsTIONS SERIES. 
** A valuable addition to the series,’’—Scotsman. 
**A charmingly written picture of rural life,’— 
Sussex Daily News, 





A Book of Oxford Verses. 
VERSES to ORDER. By “A. G.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
The KINGS FAVOURITE. By Una 


TayLor, Author of “The City of Sarras.” 2 
vols., 21s. 

‘**The King’s Favourite’ is pervaded by the 
mystic light ; on every page there are passages which 
set thought fermenting and awaken echoes in hidden 
places of the soul; and it is all expressed in a prose 
so beautiful, rich, and chiselled that the style alone 
would give the work a singular literary value, With 
all its mysticism, it is a story of moving human 
passion, which rises often to passages of great 
dramatic power.”’—Sunday Sun. 


The POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton 
Prowse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 


Notes and Recollections, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Vol. IL—REIGN of LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Vol. I1.—The EMPIRE. 


[Next week, 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 
Lanin. Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. Demy 
8vo, 14s, 

The National Observer says:—‘* K. B. Lanin’s ‘ Russian Characteristics’ is 
one of the cleverest and most brilliant books on Russia that has been written 
for many years.” 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 


Author of “Studies: Old and New,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ Mr. Courtney teaches a svund spiritual philosophy. 
— is to be commended to all who find peasure in thinking while they 
read.” 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, the Machinery 
of Horse-Racing Revealed: Showing the Sport of Kings as it is To-Day. By 
Lovis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Graphic says :—‘‘One of the best epitomes of the subject that we have 
seen. Written from an independent point of view, it is neither an apology nor 
an attack, but is really a fair, all-round exposition of an institution which holds a 
far more important place in our every-day life than non-sporting people imagine.” 


SEVENTH EDITI{ON. 


The RACEHORSE in TRAINING. By 
Witriam Day. With Hints on Racing and Racing Reform; tc which is 
added a Chapter on Shoeing. Demy &vo, 9s, 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘*A book which for all time will take its place as 

a turf c'assic.’’ 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





W. H. MALLOCK, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mallock. 


Crown 8vo, 3 vols, 
The National Rev'ew says :—** A Human Document’ is beaut fully written...... 
and the pages glitter with epigrams,” 
MABEL E. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Mabel E. 


Wotton. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
HENRY HARFORD. 
FAN: the Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 


By Henry HarFurp. 3 vols. crown 8y0. [Neat week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


‘ASSISTANCE WANTED. | 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


16,674.—The South St. Pancras Committee would be very grateful for £5 4s., to 
rovide 4s. a week for a respectable old couple aged 75 and 76 respectively. They 
ear excellent characters, and are too infirm to support themselves, He wes 

formerly a cabdriver, and has an allowance of £20 a year from the Cabmen’s 
Society. They have no relatives. 

16,725.—The Bethnal Green Committee ask for £2 12s , as a weekly allowance 
for six months for a very respectable widow of 70. She adopted and brought up 
a nephew, who supported her, after her husband’s death, for eight years. This 
nephew, however, died six months ago, A clergyman and two of applicant’s 
nephews are willing to co-operate with the Committee in assisting the case. 

16,723.—The Islington Committee ask for £3 5s. towards the cost of providing 
an expensive pair of surgical boots and instruments for a boy aged 4. ‘The weak- 
ness only came on recently after an illness, and the surgeon at the hospital re- 
commending them thinks that if he can wear the boots for two years he may be 
cured, 

11,837.—The Poplar Committee ask for £7 16s., to enable them to continue for 
six months an allowance of 8s. a week to a respectable widow, aged 64, too feeble 
t» support herself. A former employer contributes 1s. a week, and 1s. is drawn 
from a small sum placed by the pensioner in the Committee’s hands. 

14,303.—The Vauxhall Committee ask for £5 4s., to complete a pension of 5s. a 
wee for a single woman, aged 72, whose earnings average 2s. a week. She lays 
by anything she earns beyond this, and supports herself for a few weeks. 

15,784.—The Stepney Committee ask for £5 4s., to continue an a lowance of 4s. 
weekly to a most respectable single woman, aged 72. She earned her living by 
dressmaking, and for many years assisted her father, whose four other children 
did nothing for him, She is now past work, 





a 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S List 
J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. b 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT 


of CHARLES II., LE COMTE DE COMINGES. i i‘ 
Correspondence, : By J.J JUssERaNn, Gentalinc fan Unpublished 
< . ere per 9 Re in the Fourteenth Century,” “ The neue 
ovel in the Time o' akespeare,” &c. With i ; 
Photogravures, d-my 8vo, clark gilt, 123. sate Tinstestions, 5 being 
Al:o aLIMITED EDITION of 50 Copies, printed on fine paper, £1 1s. each 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD.’ 


ENGLAND UNDER the COALITION. 


the Political History of Great Britain and Ireland fro 
Election of 1885 to May, 1892. By P. W. CLarpew, Author of mat 
“ Karly Life of Samuel Rogers,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d 4 
. “Notwithstanding the handy compass of the work and the amount f 
information with wh‘ch it is packed, the narrative slips on as smooth! ‘os 
= =| Lf it —_ v9 — “ eee freighted. The book has a the 
merits o' ngland under Lord Beaconsfield’ applied 
far more momeutous period.”—Sunday Sun, - eatin * 





CANON CHEYNE’S NEW WORK. 


AIDS to the DEVOUT STUDY of 


CRITICISM. Part J. The DAVID NARRATIVES. Part II. T 

Suanuens Taos eed dues D.D , Oriel hee eae 
rpretation o oly Scriptures a x 

crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ° a ee re Large 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


A. THIERS. By P. de Remusat. Trans- 


lated by MetviLLe B, ANDERSON. Heliogravure F ispi 
; — heey 3s. 6d. scien eR Sanam 
‘The book is short and trenchant ; sketches Thiers’s political ca 
temper of his mind, and the doctrine of his books, in Sires ond vaputeane 
which leave a strong impression of his individuality as a man of extraordinary 
power, guided by ordinary good sense.’’"— Scottish Leader. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
TOIL and TRAVEL: being a True Story 


of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage Round the World. By Joun 
MacGrEGor (‘Ralph ”’), Author of “‘ The Girdle of the World,” &, 6 
Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


BY “T. E. 8. T.” 


The TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. With 


Relation to Present-Day Theories. With Diagrams, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s 
BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
The SINNER’S COMEDY. By John 


OLIVER Hosses, Author of ‘‘ Some Emotions, anda Moral.” Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
‘* Indubitably clever, smart, an! cynical.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
cues is not a dull paragraph in the all-too-short vo.ume.’’—Daily 
ronicle, 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


MAKAR’S DREAM, and other Stories 


from the Russian. 24mo, paper, ls 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
“ The tales are quaintly told and thoroughly interesting.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“* The book is heartily eajoyab!e.’’—Scotsman. ; 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








This dsy is published, 


HUNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By LOUIS FELBERMANN, F.R.H.E S. 


With Numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of 
Francis Joseph I., Apostolic King of Hungary. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 
AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.QO., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their ows 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. oe owe +» £14,000,000 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, Fear. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


PHAON & SAPPHO, & NIMROD: 
Two Dramas. 
By JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN, 
TIMES.—“‘ Mr. Hosken’s pcetic gift is indisputable.” 


NEW BOOK BY G. R. PARKIN. 
Ready, Crown 8vo, c’oth, 4s. 6d. 


. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION: 
The Problem of National Unity. 
By G. R. PARKIN. 
TIMES.—A very valuable repertory of topics applicable to the argument, and 
a powerful plea, at once persuasive and suggestive, for the further development 


f Briti-h unity. The volume is at once a significant proof of the strength of 
a movement, and a valuable contribution to its argumentative support. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d, 


THE BARREN GROUND OF 
NORTHERN CANADA. 
By WARBURTON PIKE. Maps. 


An Account of an Yr oor full of Peril and Adventure undertaken Last 
Year in Pursuit of Big Game through a Part of Northern Canada 
hitherto unreached by Europeans, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By 


Cuartes Dickens. With 44 Illustrations, 

HOGAN, M.P.: a Novel. By the 

Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” ‘* Christy Carew,’’ &. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 


Now ready at the Libraries, 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Joun Avaustus O’SuHra, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent.” 2 vole., 21s, 





By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Sketches 


of the Lives of Six Interesting Women. By Mrs. Fenwick 
MILLER. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


T™WIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. 


By Baron DE Matortie£. Demy 8vo, 33.61. New Edition. 
‘We may safely say that people who care for curious characters, military ad- 
ventures, and the byways of history and politic, will find few dull pages in this 
book.” — Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A WANDERING STAR. 


By Lady 
FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. § vols., 31s, 64. 


“ The story is striking, and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined,” — World. 











By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manvittez 
Fenn, Author of “One Maid’s Mischief,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3is. 61, 


“Mr, Fenn is not less bright and amusing here than in any of the many books 
for which novel-readers owe him thanks.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 
“A book that has made a stir within the circles of those who look for coming 
men, since its appearance a short fortnight ago.”—Morning Leader. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. 


Fintay Kyicut. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. H. B, Finlay Knight possesses the rare distinction of having written a 
novel of modern life, all about the sort of things of which he knows, and of 
knowing a great deal. Furthermore, a great deal of his volume—there is but 
one—is extremely diverting.”’—National Observer. 





A NEW and CHKAPER EDITION of Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S NOVEL, 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA, in 


lvol., at 33, 6d., is now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Ready on Monday next. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD: 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR of “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE.” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


3 vols. 


“ee 


The stories written by this clever lady are never deficent in 
originality of, design, in narrative skill, or in vigorous and con- 
sistent exhibition of individual characters, flavoured with strong 
genuine humour.”—Illustrated London News. 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
WESTOVER’S WARD. 


3 vols, 


By WALTER RAYMOND. 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


2 vols, 


‘“,The story has much more than average interest and 
power. It has true drawing of human nature. It shows circum- 
stance acting on character, and character modifying and modu- 
lating into growth. Those who read modern books will know how 


rare is this talent.”—Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR AND ARTIST OF “THE 
IRISH GREEN BOOK.’’ 





This day is published. 


THE COMING (?) GLADSTONE. 


With 14 Illustrations. 


Price 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
BART., M.P. 


This day is published. 


MERIDIANA: 
NOONTIDE ESSAYS. 


By Sir HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Bart., 


M.P., F.S.A., &, 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” &c. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort, aoe Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 





London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 
_LIMITED. 


ETHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE. By G. 
Laurence Gomme, President of the Folk-Li re Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ch Gomme’s method is a fruitful one, and his results are startling enough.” 
—iimes, 
“An interesting and instructive volume.”—Daily News. 
SECOND EDITION. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: Old and New. With 16 
Full-Page Illustrations and Plans. By Joun D.Seppina. With Introductory 
Memoir by the Rev. Epwarp Francis Russett, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

* Pleasant gossip and correct precept...... The illustrations of Evglish, Dutch, 
and Italian gardens are a delightful feature of this book.’’—Times. 
** Scurcely a line which is not worthy of study.’’—Standard. 


The *G.W.R.” and the “GREAT EASTERN.” 


DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. 


With an Introductory Notice by Sir THEopoRE Martin, K.0.B. With 2 
Portraits and an Illustration, crown 8vo, 63. 

“ These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. 
We share and sympathise in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he tells of his early 
struggles with mecbanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced 
insuperable.”—Saturday Review. 

** A singularly honourable and laborious career stands modestly self-revealed.”’ 


—Speaker, 
The LATE MEMBER for FINSBURY. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B., 


R.A., M.P, late Director of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. By Henry Birpwoop Btoae, Vicar of 
Frodsham, Cheshire. With an Introduction by the Lorp BrisHop of 
CuEstTer. Crown 8vo, 33. 61, 

**The story, on the scale and in the spirit in which Mr. Blogg ha; written it, 

as worth telling.’—Scot:man, 
“An admirable biography.’’—Speaker, 
COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, &e. 


The MAKING of ITALY, 1856-70. By The 


O’CLERY. With Sketch-Maps of Mazenta, Solferino, Palermo, the Roman 
Provinces, &c. Demy 8yvo, 16s, 
** An admirable record of events,’’—Daily Chron‘cle. 
By The narrative goes trippingly along......Has long been needed.’”’—Saturday 
Review. . 
“* Well written, and am)ly deserves attentive perusal.””’—World 
“ An able and interesting work.’”’—St, Jumes’s Gazette. 
GENESIS and SCIENCE. 


EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE; or, the 


Relation between the Teaching of Scripture and the Conclusions of 

Astronomy, Geology, and Biology. By ArtHur Ho_porow. Crown 8vo, 63. 

** Compared with the attempts that used to be made to reconcile Genesis and 
Science, the work marks a distinct advance.’’—Scotsman. 


LATIN and ENGLISH. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, 


with Translation on opposite pages. Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7s, 61, 
**The most useful edition yet published.” —Guardian. 


COMMUNITY LIFE in LONDON. 


THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* That this is a clever, well-written book, soon becomes evident to the reader, 
who will not find any temptation to skip.’’—Spectator, 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. Who Wrote 


it ? and How far may it be considered Apocryphal? By Joun Warp Lay. 


Sewed, 3d. 
LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY: an 


Essay on Spiritual Realism. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NEW POETRY. 
GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. 


RonaLp CAMPBELL MacFIE. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CARMELA; or, the Plague of Naples. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SONG-BOOK of the SOUL. By Marjory 


G. J. Krixiccu. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Miss Kinloch’s verse must be commended for its careful workmanship, aud 
for the purity of its tone and sentiment.’”’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








‘NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of ‘‘ THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’8 POPULAR 
Qs, and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


** Demos,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
: PRETATBES and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The OOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
an quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on eee to the SECRETARY 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
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THE ISLAND OF FANTASY. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH FARRAN and (0, 
beg to announce that on Monday next they 
will publish MR. FERGUS HUME's 
NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL 


with this title. 


THE ISLAND OF FANTASy, 





NOVELS NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the Authors of *‘ Paul Nugent.’’ 
NO COMPROMISE. By Helen F. Hetherington and 


the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, Authors of ‘ Paul Nugent.” 3 yols, 
crown 8yo, price 31s. 61, : 


Second Edition of C. J. Wills’ New Novel. 
HIS SISTER’S HAND. By C. J. Wills. 


crown 8yo, price 31s. 6d, 


3 vols, 


By Clara Lemore. 
A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, 


Author of ** A Harvest of Weeds.’’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo, price 3ls, 61, 


Fifth Edition of Florence Marryat’s Book. 
THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence Marryat, 


1 vol. crown 8yvo, price 3s. 6d. 


**Rita’s’”? New Book. 
BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “Rita,” Author 


of “Dame Durden,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. 


By C. J. Wills. 
IN and ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. Wills, Author of 


“ The Pit Town Coronet,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


By Clara Lemore. 
A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara Lemore. New 


and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
389 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 








PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS—Popular Edition. 


In 4 vols, royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, £3. 
THE 


FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, 
AND FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND THEIR ALLIES, 
The Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. 
By ANNE PRATT. 


This important Botanical Work contains 318 pp. of Coloured Plates, each 
portraying Six to Hight Varieties, coloured from Flowers gathered from Nature 
when fully in bloom, 


In royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 153, 


THE GRASSES, SEDGES, AND FERNS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND THEIR ALLIES, 
The Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. 
With 74 accurately Coloured Plates, 





Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, Royal 


Academicians : Some Account of their Lives and Works. By 
WitirAM SanpBy. With 5 Portraits on Copper and many 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 


Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER © 1 DITION, price 6s. 
LANCASHIRE: Descriptive Notes. By Leo 


With 45 Illustrations by A. Brunet Debaines, R. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 





GRINDON. 
Kent Thomas, H. Toussaint, and others. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


The YORKSHIRE COAST and the CLEVE- 


LAND HILLS and DALES. By Joun Leyuanp, Author of 
“The Peak of Derbyshire.” With Etchings, Map, and other 
Illustrations by Alfred Dawson and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


Of this Work a LARGE-PAPER EDITION is published, price 


12s. 6d., in roxburghe, with Proofs of the Plates. Only 250 
printed. 


Now ready, price ls. 6d. 


The STORY of CLIFTON CAMVILLE. 


connection with the Couatry at large. 


In 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


BESIDE the WATERS of COMFORT: 


Thoughts from Many Minds. Compiled by Aaxes GrBERNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Just published, price, in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


BRISTOL BELLS: a Story of Old Times. 


By Ema Marsuatt, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire.” 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. MARSHALL’S EARLY WORKS. 
Two New Volumes just published, ; 
NOW-A-DAYS; or, King’s Daughters. 


Emma MarsHauu. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By 








BROTHERS and SISTERS; or, True of 
Heart. By Emma Marsuatu. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Previous Volumes. 
VIOLET DOUGLAS ... 3. 77 
BELEN’S DIARY ... ss. fini Tue 
Mrs. MAINWARING’ Ss | HEIGHTS and VAL- 
JVUUKNAL ee LEYS “oe east waey 





Just published, in Two Editions, pric2 61, and 1s., sewed ; 
also in cloth, at 81, and 1s, 61. 


THE CHORAL SERVICE BOOK FOR 
PARISH CHURCHES. 


Containing the Ferial and Festival Responses, the Litany, 
Chants arranged for the Canticles and Psalter, and 
the Communion Service. 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. W. ELLIOTT, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, London. 


With some Practical Counsels Taken, by Permission, from 
“Notes on the Church Service.”’ 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 


Besides a full Collection of the best old Chants, the book contains 
a very large number of Chants (many hitherto unpublished) 
by the best Church Composers of the present day. 


“ A great variety of chants, old and new...... A book safely to be recommende@,”” 
—Saturd.y Review. 


“Most of our living Ch: urch musicians have been laid under contribution to | 


this most excellent colle :tion.””—Musical Stand urd, 


“ Phe Look will just meet the neads of many clergy.” —Yorkshire Post, 


The follouiag portions may be had separately :— 
The FERIAL and FESTAL RESPONSES, and the | 


LITANY. Arranged by J. W. Euurorr. Price 4d., sewed. 


The COMMUNION SERVICE, KYRIE, CREDO, SANCTUS. 
and GLORIA in EXCELSIS. Set to Mu:ic by Dr. J. NarLor, Organist of 
York Minster. Price 4d., sewed. 





SEELEY and CO., Limite, Essex Street, Strand. 


‘MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





‘PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


3y the Hon. George N Curzon, a P.. Anthor of “ Rass a in Central Asia, 
aud the Anglo-Rassian Question.” With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Iiustra- 
tious in the Text, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 

* From first to last—from its lucid and straightforward introduction to its 
closing word of caution as to our future dewtiass wich the Shah’s Government— 
* Persia’ may be honestly recommended as a trastworthy, instructive, and in- 
teresting bovk,”’—Atheneum, 











NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Nlustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* No more complete picture of savage life bas ever ben presented to the world. 

There are scenes iv this beok which seem destine! to be preserved when the 

time itself and the peop’e are quite forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 

*Ingomboco’ when Chaka slays the false and lyins wiztrds and witches, The 

discomfiture of the Prophets of Baal is not more full of wonder and of terror. 
This is, te our m: nd, the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful, 

the truest book, that Mr. Rider H. wgzard has yet produced,’ "—§ tturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WaR, Compiled from the Letters and Illnstrated by 
the Purtraits at Clayd.n House, Bucks, By Frances Parrn«norpe VERNEY- 
With a Preface by S, R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. With 33 Portraits, Wood- 
cats, and Pac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 

** Lady Verney does ample justice to her fascinating theme. Sue posse-ses the 
at of making the o!d Verneys of the Civil War live over azain, and she neglects 
nose of the interests, political, social, and persoaal, wiich b-loag to their lives. 

.-The volume is enriched by a serie: of poritra.ts of the Verney family, faith- 
fully and most beautifully reproduced.”’—Times. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a Study 


of the Anarchy. By J. H. M. “i Author of “ The Early Life of 
Anne Boleyn: a Critical Essay. Svo, 16 
‘“* Mr. Round treats his subject with great sre an 1 acumen.”’ 


ELISABETH FARNESE: 


of Spain.” By Epwarp ARmstronG, M.A., Fellow of Quezn’s College, 
Oxford. §vo, 16s. 
“An extremely interesting and picture:quely written volame .....A careful and 
erucite study of one of tose interesting Q veens fur wuom the eighteenth century 
was rema: kable.”’—Daily Telegraph. 











2OUND, 


—Times. 


‘*The Termagant 


CABINET EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “‘ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


E:GHTEENTH CENTURY. By Wittiam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols. (In course of 
publication in Monthly Volumes.) KNGLAND, Vols. I.-V., now ready. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


A Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By F. 
Max Micier, K.M. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3.6 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunnina@ Macteop, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Liw. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Bank-Notes, &c. In 2 vols. Vol. I. (Fifth Edition), 12s. Vol. II. (Fourth 
Edition), 14s. 

** We have had the pleasure of commeniing so much of Mr. Macleoi’s valuable 
work as a teacher of the Scien:a of Economics on previous occasions, that we 
really find but little left us to say that is new by way of urging our readers to 
the study of the revised and, we believe, final edition of his great Treatise om 
Banking now before us."—Law Mayazine ‘and Review 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. 
LANG’S WORKS. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and Last 


Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana. New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* To this Edition about Thirty New Pieces, eituer unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, have been added, 
rice 2s, 6d. each net, 
OLD FRIEND?:, 
LETTERS on LITERATURE, 


Edited by 


New Edition, with Notes, priuted on India Paper, crowa 8vo, 


Uniform with the above, p 
LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. | 
BJOKS and BOOKMEN, | 


The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. 


ANDREW Lana. 
7s. 6d. 

*,* To this Edition a few Notes, mainly on points of Antiquarianism connected 
with the traditional Songs and Baliads, have been added by Mr Lang. The de- 
sign on the cover is taken from an ['alian binding of the Fifteenth Century, 
figured in Libri’s ‘‘ Monuments Iné its.” 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. Designed for the Use of 
Schools, and of Candida‘es for the London Matriculation aud other Examina- 
tions. New Edition, Kewritten and Eolarged, with numecous Exercises and 
Examples. The Examination Questions comprise all those set during the 
last Twenty Years at the Matriculation of the Londou University, and 
seve ral from the Papers of the Science and Art Department. With Answers 
| and 131 Woodcuts. By Sir PHitte Maenvs, B.Sc., B.A. Feap. vo, price 33, 6d. 


*,* A KEY to this Work in preparation. 





NEW STORY of THEATRICAL LIFE. 


DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


With Introduction by Watter Besant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* In this book an attempt bas been made to delineate faithfully the experi- 
ences of a girl who resolved to win for herself an honourable position on the stage. 
| The book 1s a bond-jide autobiography. 


| 


| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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“Cappury’s Cocoa has, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance x. 
which give the system endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with rT 
a steady action that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” — Health. = 


To Att Wuo Drink Cocoa.— Capsury’s Cocoa contains, in a condensed and in- 
creased form, all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean. The most perfect of pre- F 
pared Cocoas, of absolute purity, and always alike in quality.”—The Analyst. 
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The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on “The Consumption of Cocoa,’’ he 

warns the public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the pi 

following allusion to the firm of Cappury Broruers :—“ It is the aim and practice of this con 

famous firm to send out Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” he 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST | : 
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The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in of 

many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Messrs. ‘we 

Capsury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name = 

Capsury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. i 

co 

“The typical Cocoa of English manufacture. Absolutely pure.”—The Analyst. T 
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(AS IN THE SO-CALLED PURE FOREIGN COCOAS). i 
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